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Two Rivers 


@ River of Vesterdayp, with current swift 
Through chasms descending and soon lost to sight, 
¥% do not care to follow in their flight 

The faded leaves that on thy bosom drift. 

© River of Tomorrow, 5 uplift 

Mine Epes, and thee F follow, as the night 
@anes into morning and the dawning light 
Broadens and all the shabows fade and shift! 
3 follow, follow where thy waters run 

Through unfrequented, unfamiliar fields 
Fragrant with flowers and musical with song; 
Still follow, follow; sure to meet the sun, 

Gnd confident that what the future pields 


Gill be the right, unless mpself be wrong. 
—®. TA. Longfellow 
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The so-called intangible rewards of 
teachir ¢ are sometimes pooh-poohed; and 
in times past they may have been stressed 
when stress should have been placed else- 
where. But to the real teacher they con- 
stitute a very real and impelling remunera- 
tion. Cape Girardeau has recently ex- 
pressed in a very beautiful and appropriate 
way its appreciation of the work of its 

pioneer teacher. A beau- 
CapeGirardeau tiful new grade building, 
Honors Its Pi- 


oneer Teacher 


has 
May 
in honor 


recently dedicated, 
named. the 
School 


of the teacher who has been longest in the 


been 
Greene 
service of the city schools. For four de- 
cades Miss Greene has served the people 
of Cape Girardeau, teaching in every 
grade, from the first to the eighth, and 
serving for the past several years as prin- 
She 


las seen the schools develop from one build- 


cipal of one of the large ward schools. 


ing, over crowded and poorly equipped, to 
asystem of seven buildings, including two 
high schools, well equipped and modern, 
housing two and a half thousand children 
who are taught by some three score and 
tn teachers. But Miss 
tomes not alone from the contemplation 
of the magnificent 


Greene’s reward 
development of the 
Shools, nor from the magnificent mem- 
mal, but chiefly, we imagine, from the 
personal made 
thousands of lives who acknowledge her as 
@ potent influence in their 
Tennyson might well have had in mind 


contacts she has with 


development. 


the influence of such a teacher when he 
wrote the lines, 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul 
And grow forever and forever. 
The reward to Miss Green would have 
ben real even if the people had not so 


beautifully expressed their appreciation of 
her services. But they have given her a 


keen sense of being appreciated which 
speaks as loudly of the people’s heart and 
as commendatorily of their fine spirit as it 


does of Miss Greene’s ability and devotion. 


There is one phase of general education 
that 
ment of the United States should partici- 


in which all will agree the Govern 


pate, and that is the part which deals with 
Physical Education. The development of 
a sound, healthful, physically fit body is 
more a matter of protection, in a militaris 
tic sence, than is the building of dread- 
and the mainten- 


naughts or submarines 


ance of standing armies. In addition to 


this, and, to many minds of far more im- 
portance, is the fact that phy- 
education will 


The Fess- 
Capper Bill 


sical carry 


over into all the phases of 
life, for an effi- 
cient, healihful 
Nationally the United States can afford to 


making 
and happy citizenship. 
foster and encourave physical education as 


Not 


every state, and certainly not every com- 


is proposed in the Fess-Capper Bill. 


munity can afford to bear the expense of 


physical education. According to the 
terms of this proposed law such states and 
communities, without federal dictation as 
to the details of administration, would be 
helped by the government with such finan- 
cial aid as will make it possible to give to 
the bodies of boys aad girls that attention 
that will guarantee to all the best develop- 
that 


resolution adopted by the I:xecutive Com- 


ment modern science can offer. <A 


mittee, after thinking the matter over 


carefully, endorses the measure and asks 
you to write vour Congressman at once, 


asking him to support it. Do this, and 
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influential men and 


ask 


women to do it. 


other persons, 


interested in 
Bill 


the Fess-Capper Bill 


belief of those 


of the 


It is the 
the 
that 


will in no way jeopardize the interests of 


passage Sterling-Towner 


the passage of 
the former. 

While some of the teachers feel, and 
have a right to feel, a twinge of disap- 


pointment in that their organization was 


not represented on the 
The Constitu- list of candidates at large 
tional Conven- 
tion Delegates. cal 


whole we 


as selected by the politi 


parties, yet on the 


have every 


reason to feel encouraged. It is a whole- 


some situation. Of the fifteen men and 


women named by the two parties we know 
them are the friends of the 


and will, 


that many of 
the 
W 2 


for believing that 


schools therefore, stand for 


that the teachers will ask. 


program 


LO" rd reason 


have no 
named are the 
While the 


the 


, . 1 : ’ 
any Of tnose enenues Ol 


lawyers pre 


our program. 


dominate, so far as Bar Association 


has expressed itself, that expression has 


been in strict accord with the policies of 


\ssociation on mat 


les, on the 


the State Teachers 


ters of education. Besi basis 


even 
fif- 


of numbers we are not entitled to 


one representative on the delegation of 


teen. It is certain, however, that, on the 


same basis, the lawyers were not entitled 


to ten, or two-thirds of the whole number. 


But we have the tradition firmly establish- 


ed in our state that the lawyer is the para- 


gon of wisdom in matters of statesman- 


ship, and traditions are not easily over 


turned. At present we have no cause to 


doubt that these ten lawyers will be willing 
to give the schools a “square deal,” so we 


shall not object to them simply on the 


ground that they are lawyers. It seems 


that it is now up to the State Teachers As- 
their program, to 


sociation to formulate 


put down in black and white the things 
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that they want written into re 
law concerning education and to back 
their requests with such irrefutable arg 
ment as to convince all of its wisdon 
justice. If this cannot be done 
teachers in the convention would 
merely pleased our group pride and 
ing more. If it can be done we shall] 
accomplished the work whereunto we wer 


sent. 


The school board at Moberly has wh 
is considered, by men familiar with its 
tuil and expert in the field of insurance 
to be the model for schoo! insurance 
other cities. The burning of school house 
seems to be of almost monthly 
in Missouri. Frequently the insurar 

has expired an 
about half of 1 


A Sensible ly onl, 


Insurance Plan present value is covere 


The system in use 
Moberly, according to Robert Kingsh 
secretary of the Board, is based on 


rate appraisals of the buildings and 
l 





tents Vy competent persons 

praisals furnish a means of determin 
values and the amount of protection 

quired to properly safeguard the sch 
district against loss by fire or damage 
fire. The forms used embody the nine 
per cent co-insurance clause and this pe 
cent of the value is carried. One-titt 

the insurance expires each year, thus 


cost is equally distributed over the five 


vear period for which insurance ts writte! 
It is estimated that by this plan 
saves about $1200 in premiums each 1 


commen 


the boar 


year period. One of its most 


able features seems to be the assurane 
that in case of fire in any building ninet 
per cent of the loss is completely covered 
Mr. Kingsbury will, no doubt, be glad t 
give schooi officials a complete descripti 


of the plan if any of them are suftficien 


interested to write him. 








Vis 


tion 





mend 
uranc 


ninet! 


verec 








The University Extension Division of 

the University of Missouri co-operating 
vith the Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation has available for loan to the schools, 
lleges and churches of the state over 

00 reels of motion picture film and about 
(000 lantern slides. This service is prac 
tically free. In case of 

Visual Educa-_ the films, a small inspec- 
tion Service tion fee is charged to 
partially cover inspection 

nd repair of the films. For schools that 
lo not have projection apparatus, sets of 
loth charts are available covering agricul- 
ural topics. Lists of these visual aids 
ind conditions under which they are loan- 
ed may be secured by addressing C. H. 
Williams, Director University Extension, 

‘olumbia, Missouri. 

Inquiries in regard to stereopticons, 
notion pictures, and methods of their use 
should be addressed to J. V. Ankeney, 
\ssociate Professor of Visual Education, 
j mbia, Missouri. 





While many community Associations 
ue lying in a state of “innocuous desue- 
ide” wondering what they can do, many 

tasks are needing to be 
Professional done and many questions 
Ethics are asking for serious study 

and honest discussion. 
\mong them is the question of professi- 
nal ethics. The report of the Committee 
1 Professional Standards and Ethics and 
the address of President A. L. Threlkeld, 
both printed in this issue, might well be 
wed as a foundation for such study and 
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discussion. President Threlkeld’s address 

contains material for much thought, and 

the report of the committee should be- 
come familiar to every teacher. 

The mailing of 18000 ScnooLt aNnp 
COMMUNITIES is, in itself no small task. 
To keep such a mailing list up to the 
minute is impossible. Our lists comprise 
about a hundred pages, each twenty-four 

inches long and each con- 
Mailing taining three columns, mak- 
18000 Copies ing six hundred feet in all. 

Most of our subscribers 
enrolled with the district associations. The 
officers of this association checked the en- 
rollment with the money received and 
made the necessary records before mailing 
the cards containing the names and ad- 
dresses to the office of Tur SCHOOL AND 
Community. This requires times. Most 
of them were not sent in to us until after 
the middle of November. Individuals who 
were new members did not therefore ap- 
pear on the list until the December issue, 
unless they had sent us the special mailing 
information previously, which many did 
not d>. The same happened to those who 
had changed their post offices without 
giving us proper notification. The result 
of it all is that many who enrolled early 
did not receive a copy until December. 
However we are glad to send the back 
numbers to those who ask for them, if the 
supply is not exhausted. If you ever fail 
to receive your copy by the 10th of the 
month notify us, giving your old, as well 


as your new address. 





THE FESS-CAPPER BILL ENDORSED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE M. S..T. A. 


Be it resolved by the Executive Committee of the Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, representing twenty-one thousand teachers in the Public Schoo!s of Missouri, that 
we heartily endorse the Fess-Capper Bill providing national aid for Physical Educa- 
tion, and urge all friends of better citizenship to use every honest endeavor to secure the 
passage of this bill during the presene Session of Congress. 





Signed by Executive Committee. 
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tion the na 
John R. Kirk woul 
be found near the 
first. In point of 


vears, which, in it 


self, is the least in 
portant fac the 
re no wl 
will surp:ss hi 
W he with this 1 


taken the degree ¢ 
tivi he is in 
class b himself 


eculive V¢ s he has 
been a prominent 
igure at State Con 
ventions of the M.S 


con 


r. A.—always 


ending for 


what he 


elieved to be right 
and to the { 


interests 


schools Oot 


1f the 





He has 
tate in 
cities; 


~] - 
eacner, 


tendent 
county s 
5 pri ) 
scho )] 

ur iarge 
state Si 
ent and 
a quartel 
tury as ] 
one 
Schools, 


Northeast 


Some 





not 


stature. 
lislikes 


competiti 















play the educational gat His associa 


tional activities have in no sense been 
confined to those of the State He has 
long been a figure in the National Asso- 
ciations, incidently advertising the college 





of which he is the president until “Kirk” 
and “Kirksville” were synonymous terms 
in the minds of many, and not a few re- 





Missouri and main 

taining a battn 

iverage that has 

kept him constantly 

in the National League of .\mericans who President 





John R. Kirk is, to 


of the most 


His 


future demonstrate the 


teacher, one 


in Missouri. past his 
feasibility 
of a devoted 


desirability career 


terests of the schools. 


Who that 


teaching offers not a rich life 


can say the 


stands among us such a mail? 


inspiril 


MISSOURI has produced many men_ garded his school as one of the best 
great in the field of education—men who the Nation and knew of no other in M 
are and have been national figures in char-  souri 
acter and influence. It would be difficult His keen eye has always seen far 
to measure all and point out the great- the future. Movements never ran 
est if a score card could be devised cover him. He-saw them in their inception a 
ing all the characteristics that should justly accurately judged their extent and 
enter in to such measurement But it is portance. He could distinguish betwee 
certain that in a catalogue of the few who — the real and the phantastic. He has al 
would have a right been a_ progressive 
to such considera Sut never a faddist 


rved tl 


ny caf 


one 


cities, 


iperinten 


resident 


of het 


Norn 


lence 0! 


manding 


\ mbitior 


successfu 


nN 


the young 


g figures 


1 


present, 


and the 


1 ) 
to the 1 


fessi mn 


prot 


vhen there 











have 
liked 
onl 
ce ol 


nding 


n ol 


there 





sion is due to those who are 


4 Career. 


matter-whether-I-succeed-or-fail” 


pportunity to assist 
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Report of Committee on Professional Standards 


And Ethics 


Stand- 
State 


this 


he Committee on Professional 


is and Ethics of the Missouri 


Teachers’ Association has prepared 


de as an application of fundamental 


, ‘ i 
teacher’s relation to the 


rinciples to the 
fession, individually, and 


and to felloy 


to the commu 


teachers-professionally. 


\s teachers in the various school districts 


Missouri, we must pledge ourselves 


y 
~4 


faithfully to live up to the standards that 


1 


ye set up and approved by our state as- 


sociation. 


1. We h 


ig stands for ideals, service, and leader- 


ld that the profession of teach- 


ip. Any teacher’s position is more than 


, work of personal remuneration. 


1 


2. We believe that the highest obligation 


f every member of the teaching profes- 


under the 


teacher’s professic mal care 


4 


3. We insist that every teacher should 
ea progressive student of education and 
uld regard teaching as a profession and 
The “one year” teacher is not 


be commended; that is, the “I-am-go- 


1 


ng-to-teach-just-one-year-s o-i t-d 0 e s-not- 


type. 


4. We hold teachers in act and 


nversation 


that 


should so govern themselves 


that the profession be given the confidence 


f the public. 


wt 


We regard the schools as a democ- 


racy in which there is co-operation in the 


management of the schools on the part of 


e school board, superintendent, principal, 


ipervisor, and teacher. The superintend- 


nt should be recognized as the profession 


leader. Each teacher should have the 


in solving professon- 


i problems. When a plan is decided upon 


] 


tshould be given the loyal support of all. 


0 


We recommend “equal salaries for 


‘qual service to all teachers of equivalent 





training, experience, and success.” 


7. To attain the maximum efficiency 
the compensation must be sufficient to en 
able the teacher to live upon a scale be 
fitting his place in society, to permit the 
necessary expenditures for professional 
improvement, and to make proper provi- 
sions for those dependent upon him, and 
for himself in his old age. 

8. We believe that a teacher should take 
no steps towards a specific position until 
he knows the position is vacant. 

9. We hold that it is unprofessional for 
a teacher to violate a contract. Unless the 
consent of the school board is obtained 
releasing the obligation the contract should 
be fulfilled. 

10. We believe that every teacher should 
loyally support the state-wide movement to 
secure a new constitution for Missouri 
and that every effort be put forth to se- 
cure constitutional provision for the pen- 
sioning of teachers who have given years 
of faithful service to the cause of educa- 
tion. 

11. Finally we hold that every progres- 
sive teacher should not only be a member 
of his community organization, district 
and State associations, but also of the N. 
E. A. 


growth and makes 


This fellowship tends to encourage 
for that co-operation 
and understanding which characterize 
teaching as a real profession. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Ipa L. Bartey, Chairman. 


The following amendment was offered 
by a member of the Assembly of dele- 
gates and adopted by that body: 


We hold that no teacher should apply 
for, or accept a position, the former occu- 
pant of which has been dismissed without 
just cause. 
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By PRESIDENT 


Members of the Profession: 

On practically every occasion of this 
kind we hear a great deal said about the 
ideal of service. If we are to find any 
fault with this, it must be in the direction 
of criticising the extent to which we have 
failed to put the theory into practice. It 
still remains true that we have much to 
do in the way of making our work of 
greater service to our fellow men. We are 
a young profession. It is only a matter of 
a short time since the first teacher-train- 
ing class in the world was organized. 
Other professions started some three or 
four hundred years ahead of us. It is 
only natural that we should at this time be 
conscious of a good many defects in our 
professional status. 

Emphasis Should be Placed on Better 
Training 

The first thing I have in mind in the 
way of making our profession of greater 
service is the emphasis that we should 
place upon the importance of giving our 
members a better and a broader training. 
Teacher-training is indeed a live issue. 
The efficient teacher must be the founda- 
tion upon which all else is built. Every 
expert teacher makes a new demand for 
education, while every poor teacher has a 
tendency to make the public feel that it 
is a matter of extravagance to vote school 
taxes. 

A few years ago David Starr Jordan 
made the statement in the State of Wash- 
ington that if every young man _ being 
graduated by the colleges of that state 
were an expert surgeon there would he a 
great deal of inconvenience while adjust- 
ments were being made, but eventually 
there would be a greater demand for 
surgery in that state than had ever been 
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An Ideal of Service 


An address delivered before the Convention of M.S. T. A. at St. Louis, Noy. 3; 


A. L. THRELKELD 


before. \e did not know of our need { 
surgery until progress in that profes 
made the need recognized. By the tl 
yple died of diseases, whicl 
ble and prey entable, because tl 


ands pe 


now cura e 
were no experts who could point out sol 
tions to those problems. The need for th 
expert surgeon always existed, but 

public could not learn of this until it was 
taught by the medical profession throug! 
the efficiency of its practitioners. Th 


same is true of dentistry and of pract 








cally every profession or vocation in whid 
there has been a great advance in eff 
ciency of service. 

It is only logical that we apply thi 
principle to ourselves. That is the groun 
upon which I make the statement that 
every expert teacher creates a new and 
greater demand for the service of ou 
profession. 

A parent whose child comes home : 
different person and a better person be- 


1 
] 


cause of his contact with a good teacher is 
willing to consider public schools a good 
investment. He will vote for greater fund 
and better forms of organization for ow 
schools. On the other hand, there 

nothing in the work of a mediocre teach- 
er—to say nothing of a poor one, to make 


° Tf 
the public want more of our work. I 





the public votes funds under conditions 
which permit poorly prepared and ineffi 
cient teachers to operate, it does so simp 
out of the spirit of generosity and not be 


cause it feels a permanent investment !3 
founda- 


1.1 


being made. This is not a stable 


tion on which to build. 
Our Own Responsibility 
The thing which I want to accentuate 
is the feeling of our own responsibility t 
our cause. We are our worst enemies 
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oh 
baci- 


nake 


tions 


effi 
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‘ould only have 


pert in our profession?” 


ur professional development. 


es in physiology, 


properly recognized. 


Not by any means 
that the effect was to 
practitioner greater presti 
in the community, with 
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in the United 
States was established in Massachusetts in 
Its most vigorous opponents were 
profession of 
at anything which 
in the way of 

ning was a thing of evil. While we 
ve progressed to a status in which, I am 
ling to assert, a majority of our teach- 
ers stand for progressive things, we still 
us who protest 
are suggested. 
Think of what we could accomplish if we 


within our 


in promoting the movements 
which history clearly points out as the 
policies that will raise the effective- 
ness of our service to our fellow men. 
Let us take for example the prejudice 
of us toward 
The question was 
recently put to a large group of teachers, 
What is the function of the research ex 
One teacher re- 
lied that the chief function was to drive 
the teacher into a state of nervous pros 
But let us listen to Dean Russell, 
f the Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 


ersity, with respect to this one aspect of 


Dean Russell points out that we never 
had a skilled practitioner in the medical 
research expert in- 
vented the X-Ray and made his discover 


bacteriology 


When the research experts 
began to do these things in the medical 
profession, that profession began to de- 
velop a technic which nobody except the 
trained practitioner could apply. This fact 
was soon found out by the public and 
Did it exalt the re- 
search expert at the expense of the prac- 


We know 


give the medical 
ge and influence 
attendant re- 
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wards that go with such ac neces. It 
was absolutely in the interest ine rank 
and file of the profession. 

The same is true in our own profession. 
\Ve have a new-comer among us. He is 
our research expert. He is making dis- 
coveries for us which are as significant to 
our profession as any discoveries that were 
ever made in other professions were sig- 
nificant to those groups. What will be 
the effect upon the practitioners in the 
classroom? Dr. Russell makes it very 
plain that it will make of that person a 
trained expert who, by virtue of that fact, 
will receive greater prestige, respect, and 
reward from the public than he has ever 
enjoyed before. Should the attitude, then, 
of our profession be one of sanction or 
one of divided support concerning the 
leaders in this field? Should we have di- 
vision in our own ranks or united action 
with respect to a matter of this kind? 

A Code of Ethics Necessary to Best 
Service 

We shall never be as serviceable to the 
public as we are capable of being until we 
have put into effect a code of ethics that 
will differ from the codes of other profes- 
sions in its degree of social justice and in 
the extent to which it is successfully ap- 
plied. We have had a committee on ethics 
for a good many years. This committee 
has done excellent work, but we have paid 
little attention to its reports. I shall not 
go into this subject in detail. It is a big 
problem in itself. I shall, in order to give 
point to my remarks, take the present 
status of superintendents as an illustration. 

I feel free to do this for I have been a 
superintendent for a good many years. 
Superintendents occupy positions of lead- 
ership. They have no right to expect the 
teachers who are working with them to 
ascend to a higher ethical plane than they 
themselves accept. We have too many 
superintendents who are teaching their 
communities every day that education is, 
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comparatively, an unimportant thing. 


that what the superintendent is doing when 


he makes his school work merely a 


issue? If g 
| 


or more vocations in addition to 


as superintendent of schools, does it stand 


to reason that he is in 


his community to put education first when 


1 
i 


he does not do so himself ? 


thing which professional 


need to consider at once. The 


problem before them is the superintendent 
who is not making education his primary 


business. 


The motto of every superintendent should 
be in the words of Paul, “This one thing 


I do.” 


professional progress at this time than that 
type of school superintendent who is a liv- 
ing example of the old idea that almost 
any activity in a community is more im- 


portant than its public school 


When we have a code of ethics that will 
make these practices impossible, then we 


shall have a code of ethics. 


This is only one illustration of practices 


which go on in our work 


proper. 


my remarks by calling your attention to 


the fact that a code of ethics 


functioning, is nothing more than an out- 
ward form of an inner feeling of profes- 


sional self-respect. 


ethics established on a high plane 


actually 


we respect ourselves as educators, we shall 


be in a position to ask the public to re- 


spect us also. 


We Should Not Confine Our Services 


to the Classroom 


Let us as a profession go outside of the 
classroom for the performance of public 


service. 
of leadership in public affairs. 
of Missouri is now concerned by the prob 


lem of writing a new 
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Isn't 
side 
a superintendent engages in one 
lis office 
a position to teach 
This is the 


superintendents 


greatest 


No man can serve two masters. 


There is no greater liability to our 


system. 


that are not 


Let me conclude this division of 
actually 
When, by a cede on 


and 


functioning, we have shown that 


Let us assume our proper sphere 
The state 


constitution. It 
would be a very sad commentary upon the 








status of the school people of Missour; 
to fail to take a p 
very 


they were sition 


leadership in this important moy 
ment. Missouri not only has before h 
the problem of writing the body of organ 


ic law that will, in a large measure, de 





termine the limitation of her po 
in development for the next fifty years 
but she is confronted by the problem of 
writing this new constitution, a docume 
that shou'd be full of progressive spirit, ir 
a time of economic and psychological de 
pression. ‘The old constitution, which ha: 
many features which probably 
included in the new document, has shack 
years because j 


led this state for many 


was written in a period of depression. | 
is a peculiar coincidence that we find our 
selves face to face with the new constitu 
tion in another period of depression. The 
take the 


lead in guiding the public mind into the 


State Teachers Associati>n must 


future so far as it applies to this very in 
portant task. 

Perhaps I should not conclude without 
some reference to the problem of 
teachers’ economic status. I have pur 
posely not put it among the first of my re 
marks. I have no apology to make for the 
Missout 


action taken by the 


State Teachers Association in promoting 


vigorous 


teachers’ salaries during the recent wat 


period. It was a necessary thing. It was 
the boys and girls t 


in the interests of 


have a committee continually at work on 


‘ 


this problem. Its importance will never be 
a thing of the past, but 
State 


state 


soon as 


just 


the Missouri Teachers Association 


other teachers association 


places salaries first in all of its thought 


or any 


and in all of its action, it will divorce tt 


self from the sympathy of the public, 
without which it can never ultimately suc- 
ceed. Everything which we do must be 
based upon the principle of greater service 
To the extent that 


of our members 


to greater numbers. 
the economic condition 





ente! 
purp 
tion 


nda 








Our! 
Hon 


irit, ir 
al de 
ch has 
ild be 
shack 
use it 
in. | 
d our 
istitu 

The 


ce the 





the general 
has fallen; 
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enters aS an aspect in accomplishing that 
purpose, it is justifiable. The salary ques- 
tion must be incidental. It must be sec 


mdary, not primary. 
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Our greatest duty and our greatest hope 
lies in the making of our profession the 


greatest of all public servants. 





foor—-—— 








Depa rtment of 


and Home Sanitation 
Conducted by the 
Missouri Tuberculosis Association 
W. McN. Miller, M. D., Editor 











AN APPEAL FOR SUPPORT IN 
HEALTH WORK IN MISSOURI 
In the midst of School Health 

Week and in the course of the tuberculosis 


and 


Christmas seal campaign of last December, 
an appeal was made to the people of Mis- 
Ass)- 


suri by the Missouri Tuberculosis 


ciation as follows 


December 10, 1921 


To the People of Missouri: 

Let us ot Missouri with determination 
id to our standing as FIRST of the 
states of the Union in the reduction of the 


can do this: 


We 


1. By keeping up our policy in maintain 


tuberculosis death-rate. 
ng persistent popular education in respect 
to tuberculosis and its eradication; 

By persisting in the promotion of 


child hygiene in the home and in the 


school, especially by inculcating health 


habits in school age; 

3. By establishing and setting into op 
eration in a thorough-going manner, all the 
provisions of the recently-passed Missouri 
physical education act; 

4. By securing the passage of an enabl- 
ing act providing for public county health 
centers at the next regular session of the 
Missouri General Assembly ; 

5. By assisting those counties and local 
communities where in the past ten years 
the tuberculosis death-rate has risen while 


state tuberculosis death-rate 


6. By 
State (with whom the tuberculosis death- 
that of 
a monstrous source of infec- 


giving help to the negroes of the 


rate is approximately three times 
the whites 


all) 


handicapping predisposition to the disease; 


tion to in overcoming their special 


extending and bettering public 
1 care for to 


nurse service and insti‘uti 
tuberculous, both rich ard poor; 
8. By 


precious litera‘ure sent oui 


distributing every piece of the 
for distribution 
by school children who, in conformity to 
instructed 


the 


state law, have been definitely 


in the nature of tuberculosis and 


means to its prevention; 
9. By 


seal 


Christ- 
which is to provide funds 
this the 
ogressive 

1921, the centenary 


vear of Missouri’s history. 


making the tuberculosis 
mas sale, 


for carrying out program, out- 


standing expression of pt social 


effort in Missouri in 
the “home team” let us 
in concerted organized effort win our goal 

better less tuber- 
culosis, more happiness, and a more pros- 


In the spirit of 


schools, better health, 


perous state. 


Attest: 
Missour!I TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATLON, 
A. A. SPEER, 
President. 


W. MeN. Miller, 


Executive Secretary. 
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Missouri's Opportunities 


\ddress before The 
Cheater, St. 


In the ten minutes alloted me, and zeal 


ously guarded by our President with his 
gavel on my left, allow me to remind you, 
parenthetically, that in his reply to Hayne, 
Webster said: “Gentlemen; I shall 


Massachusetts. 


Daniel 
encomium of 
Chere she is. Behold her 


enter on no 
She needs none. 


and judge for yourself.” [I wish to pre 


sent no eulogy for Missouri. She needs 


Nor 


Born in the midst of petitions and com 


none. does she need any apology. 


promises Missouri has been tried in the 
political fires of our history 
Here she 


social and 


and she is not found wanting. 
is. Behold, if you will, a few of her op 


portunities. 


The first opportunity which belongs to 
Missouri is found in her geographicai lo 
cation. She is neither Fast nor West, 


South. She is, all in all, not 


North not 


only in the center of the rich Mississipp! 


valley’ but in the center of the United 
States. .\ friendly enemy landing either 
at New York or San Francisco would 
need to penetrate five states before reach 


ing her borders. ‘Two states north of 


ra \Vhat a set 


her and two lie south of | 
ting would not our national capitol have 


in the cultured city of St. Louis which 


welcomes us today or in fair Kansas City 


which welcomes us tomorrow Missour1 


will always the innumerable ad 


possess 


location 


vantages of a central Indeed if 
friendship should bring Canada to us on 


the North 


should 


and if benevolent assimi 


lation render Mexico's interests 


identical with ours on the South, Missouri 


would still remain the center of our conti 


nent. 
The historian has pointed out how at 
one time Missouri extended north like a 





Missouri State Teachers 


HENpkIckS, President of The State 


Association, November 5, 1921. ¢ 
Louis, Mo 

‘Teachers College \Varrensl 
peninsula of slavery into free 


more significance Is the fact that she 


tended west of the Mississippi lik 


insula of beneficent influence, exercis 


her colonizing powers in every directi 


sixteen years before any other Ameri 


state was formed west of the river, § 
is the mother of states west of the 
Sissippi as truly as is Virginia or M 
chusetts the mother of states 

tic seaboard. Missouri has felt 
wave of civilization pass west 

her b irders and she is again stl ulated 
this advanced tide of progress as 
turns eastward from the Pacif By 
son of this strategic ition Missouri 
the center of the United St 
which should radiate stimuli in ey 


of human endeavor. 


\ second opportunity which belong 
Missouri is closely related to the first 
is found in the cosmopolitan characte: 
her citizenship. Missouri has been in t 
pathway of migration east and west. 1 
and south. The most 


aggressive 5 
from every iS | 
settled in Missouri 


every tamily in the State has relatives 


through or 


some sister State. Since I am not a native 


Missourian it is no violation of the canot 


of good taste for me to say that the cos 
mopolitan character of its citizenship 
such as to merit the title the “\Watch n 
State” instead of the “Show me State 
With Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, Mis 
souri can point to the character of 


children and truthfully say: “These 


my jewels.” For her citizens represent t! 
virtues thus far achieved by the hun 


race, 


section of our land has passe 
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Obviously another opportunity of Mis- 


lies in her abundant material wealth. 


jucators are prone to think that they 
leal \.ith the intellect and spirit alone, 
ile back of each effort of the teacher 
ust be a material base. Man does not 


ve by bread alone,—nor can he live with- 


tit. I have spoken of the geographical 


enter of Missouri. ‘The center of farm 


duction in the United Siates is found 


n the rich soil of Missouri. The center 


the production of hors¢ and mules, 


rs and cattle is in Missouri. Here also 


jogs at 
sthe lead and zinc center. Her iron and 
cal mines await with becoming modesty 
e exhaustion of similar mines elsewhere 


Mis- 


[hese 


he immense natural resources of 
suri invite creative development. 
resources supply abundant possibilities for 
ie adequate financial support of a school 
system second to none in the United 
states. 

Missouri is loved of the Lord for she 
as been chastened. She is now chastened 
eugh an antique constitution whose re 
cement promises us Our greatest Oppol 
unity. Cur present state constitution w: 
conceived in distrust and brought forth in 

red It has destroyed the highest eff 


ency of our judicial system. It has f 


fored the alien voter above our own intel 
gent and loyal soldier citizen. It is with 

provision for a program of public 
ealth. It provides no solution for the 
roblems of industry. In it is no provi 
sion for the expansion of city government, 

for the application of a budget systen 
to State expenditures. It denies the fun 


lamental right of equality in education 


pportunities. Like a skeleton at a feast 
t modern progressive spirits is the pres 
ent constitution of Missouri. Let us re 


place it with a brief bit of constiiutiona! 


law which will allow growth and develop 
ment. 

Associated with the advaniages of a new 
include the 


constitution allow me_ to 
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Unit bill. 


means whereby ine 


Both 


youth of our 


County measures are 
tate 
will secure a fair field and no favors. At 
the time of the enactment of our present 
constitution the State spent $2,374,961 for 
education. Last year she spent $35,168,762 
or more than fifteen times the expenditure 
of 1875. Yet we have the same educational 
machinery which we had in 1875. The 
County Unit bill is 
machinery. 


a proposal for new 
It recognizes the discrimina- 
tion which has been practiced against the 
country child in the field of education. 
honest 


that the 


Indeed, when we are downright 


with ourselves we must admit 


tragedy of our whole public school system 
is the one-roum rural school. Visit it to- 


day and tell me how much better it is 


than the one you attended a quarter of a 
century ago! Is it in keeping with Mis 
souris love of fair play that her country 
children shou:d have fifty days less 
schooling each year than her city children? 
\ new constitution and the adoption of 


the County Unit bill will bring about 


equality of opportunity in the pathway of 
education and there will remain the oppor 
tunity for inequality of attainment in the 


life. Above all else let us give 


race ol 


childhood a square deal. 


For, after all is said, it remains the 
most serious fact of human psychology 


that mental plasticity ceases with youth. 


Our most genial psychologist has 


told us 
that the conceptions acquired before thirty 
usually remain the only cnes we ever have. 
Foch and P 
have delighted to honor a 


(;enerals ershinz, whom we 
this meeting, 
won the great World \Var in their school 
day Ss. We do 


youth of our State those ideals which have 


weil to present to the 
urvived that war as the heritage of de- 
nocracy. We had not known how delicate 

the life of our boasted civilization. Even 
now we hesitate to acknowledge that this 
very civilization is on trial for its life, but 
we are agreed that the only hope of its 











future lies in an informed citizenship. 
Missouri's greatest opportunity is the edu- 
cation of her future citizens. It is her 
most sacred concern. No intelligent man 
dare say that the school teacher’s interest 
in a new constitution, or a County Unit 
bill, or sources of taxation, or politics in 
general, is merely personal. He is looking 
after the welfare of the State, if not the 
very existence of society itself, in demand- 
ing the proper education of all the chil- 
dren of all the people. 

An opportunity for the welfare of Mis- 
souri exists within our own profession in 
the new constitution adopted in this city 
two years ago by our State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. However much this new instru- 
ment wrenched the orthodox thinking of 
educators its provisions enable us to act in 
a more effective way than ever before. 
This larger opportunity to function in the 
life of the State which we delight to serve 
is the concern of us all. We now have a 
representative system of control. Our 
House of Delegates presumably represents 
the primary interest of every community in 
the State. Our Community Centers, dis- 
tributed all over the State, are ready for 
work. What shall they do? What shall 
more than twenty thousand teachers do? 
What shall the State Association under 


Delivered before the Elementary Section of 

Present need for raising the question 
of the functions of tests and measure- 
ments.—The recent, rapid, and extensive 
development of tests and measurements in 
the field of education raises the question 
of the functions possessed by them. So 
spectacular has been their development 
that some educators and a few others not 
directly in educational work have said that 
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its new constitution do? If the ney 
strument is not automatic then it y 
serve us only as its machinery is direcy 
from above or below. May not this 
rection be mutual? May not each Co 
munity Center consider proposed  scho 
legislation submitted to it long before th 
General Assembly meets? Shall not eithe 
Centers or the Executives of the Associa 
tion initiate measures for the welfare 
the State? Our profession is not a thing 
separate and apart from the comma 
wealth we serve. We are not attempting 
to sell something to a class of citizer 
different from us. We are a part of the 
democracy we serve, and it is our bus 
ness to see that our new constitution func. 
tions in the progress of our State. 
Missouri has all the advantages of loca 
tion and natural resources. She has a oo: 
mopolitan population whose influence r 
diates in every direction. She will soo 
have a new constitution which will remove 
the shackles of progress. Fellow teachers 


it may be our good fortune to forget those 


things which are behind. It is our hig 
privilege to help the youth of our State 


press forward toward those opportunities 
which we hope will never cease to knock 


at her doors. 





Functions of Tests and Measurements 
A. G. Capps 
School of Education, University of Missouri 


the M. S. T. A., St. Louis, Miss i, 1921 
the widespread use of tests and measure- 
ments is another illustration of the inclina 
tion of educators to follow fads and fas! 
ions rather than to develop a real and last 
ing science of education. A resume 0! 
the tests and measurements movement wi 


give us a background for evaluating it 
different functions. 
Recency of movement. The invention 
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of standard tests and measurements as we 
now know and use them in America dates 
back to 1897 when Dr. J. 
lated his spelling tests and used them in 


M. Rice formu 


studying the results of spelling in a large 
United States. 
astounded the lay 


number of schools in the 


His conclusions and 
professional world. He was bitterly at- 
tacked from many quarters and statements 
were frequently made that his work was 
absurd. Nevertheless, he had sown the 


seds and a few students of education 
carefully nurtured them until they now 
have born fruit abundantly. Dr. 


idea of a standard test persisted but his 


Rice’s 
technic was soon discarded for more sci- 
entific ones. 

Some ten years later Dr. E. L. Thorn 
like published the first scientifically con- 
structed scale for measuring an educational 
product of the schools. The scale, which 
was designed to measure the handwriting 
of school children, has since been a pat- 
ten for many others in different fields 
One of his students, C. W. 


Stone, had developed a test for measuring 


f education. 


reasoning in arithmetic a year or two be- 
(1909-10) 


use in the 


fore. About this time Courtis 


made available for public 
schools his first series of arithmetic tests. 
Soon Hillegas (1912) published his scale 


Fol- 


lowing in rapid succession we find scales 


for measuring English composition. 


and tests published such as these: Buck- 


ingham’s spelling scale, Ayre’s spelling 


scale and his handwriting scale. Gray's 
oral and silent reading tests, Thorndike’s 


Kelly’s 


Noody’s arithmetic scales, Ccurtis’s read- 


reading scales, reading tests, 


ing tests, Monroe’s arithmetic tests and 


numerous others. 

Therefore, if we date the beginning of 
the movement from the time that Rice 
made his investigations in spelling, it is 
nly twenty-five years of age; and, if we 
date the beginning from the researches of 
Thorndike and his students, it is about 
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ten years of age. ither date of origin 
gives us a movement that has been in ex- 
istence comparatively a very short time. 
alone it would be 


Hence, for this reason 


fitting for us to evaluate the functions 
carefully, otherwise we may go astray in 
our applications of these modern devices 
for testing and measuring the educational 
products of our schools. 
Rapidity of movement. 


The recency 


of the tests and measurements movement 
has been equalled only by its rapidity. <A 
recent count of the number of tests and 


measurements that have been constructed 
in the last decade gave approximately three 
hundred. If the output had been constant 
there would be an average of thirty per 
year during the period. However, the 
greater volume of production has been in 
the latter years of the decade and there is 
nothing at the present time to indicate a 
decrease in the near future. On the other 
hand, there are many signs that lead us to 
predict a greater volume of production for 
many 


Extent of movement. The recency and 


years to come. 


the rapidity of the tests and measurements 
movement are equalled, if not surpassed, 
by the extensive use made of them in the 
schools of today. We find them in use in 
Canada, in the United States, in some of 
the European countries, in Australia, in 
New Zealand, and in the “far off islands 
of the sea.” The statement has been made 
on good authority that practically every 
teacher training institution in the United 
States is fostering the movement by offer 
ing one or more courses covering various 
aspects of tests and measurements. These 
courses are offered by many of the insti- 
tutions both in residence and in extension. 
the these 


In considering offering of 


courses in the teacher training institution, 
one that 


been placed in the curriculum in the last 


should bear in mind they have 


ten or fifteen years. 
The returns from a recent letter of in- 





quiry to the superintendents of districts 
maintaining first class high schools and to 
the county superintendents in Missouri in- 
dicate clearly that tests and measurements 
are popular in our schools and that they 
are becoming more popu Sixty-eight 
superintendents report that testing was 
done in their schools last year and eighty- 
nine signify that they are planning to use 
standard tests and scales during the cur 
rent year. One hundred thirty-eight indi 
cate that they are willing to co-operate 
with the School of Education of the Uni 
versity of Missouri in carrying out a test 
ing program this year.  [‘ighty-five of 
these schools have someone in their system 
that has had training in the administra 
tion of tests and measurements. Therefore, 
in our own state we find an extensive use 
of tests and measurements and expression 
of willingness to make their use much 


more extensive. 


The Functions of Tests and Measure- 
ments 


The recent origin, the rapid develop- 
ment and the extensive use of educational 
tests and measurements and the indications 
on every hand that they will be more ex- 
tensively used by all types of school peo- 
ple make it fitting that we examine criti- 
cally the functions that have been assigned 
to them. In collecting the various func- 
tions of tests and measurements we ex- 
amined three sets of sources: first, educa- 
tional journals and magazines which are 
filled today with discussions of the uses or 
functions of tests and scales as conceived 
both by the school people in the field and 
by the research workers in our teacher 
training institutions; second, recently ap- 
pearing textbooks in the field of educa- 
tion; third, the statements of the authors 
who constructed the tests and scales. Most 
of the clerical work was done by Miss L. 
Alice Wilhite, a student in the School of 
Education, University of Missouri and Mr. 
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\\V. J. Saupe, an instructor and ident 
the same institution. 
In our examination of these sets 


sources we were amazed at the nw 


and variety of assigned functions. 


examining these claims would doul 
come to the conclusion that tests 
measurements form the master key 
unlocks all doors in the educat 
sion. We also are willing to do 


to the ingenuity of the educati 


tioners and writers. In fact so many 
so varied were the published functions {i 
we found it impussible to devise a sche 


of classification under which to subsw 


all of them. 
plicated because it was not al ays 

from the writer’s statements as to wl 
category a given function should be 


signed. 


In our search for a suitable scheme f 


classifying the functions of tests 


measurements we tried out the followi 


(a) generic functions; (b) functions b 
on the school officer using the tests 
measurements; (c) functions — hased 


mental reactions « 
based on subject matter tested; (e 
tions based on the changes in 


ministration, organization, supervision 
] 


methods; (f) functions based on 
things tested or measured. N 
many more schemes could be found 
However, following the line of least: 
sistance we adopted Haggery’s scheme 
classification* chiefly because his cal 
gories are fairly well defined. Nevertl 
less, we often found it necessary t 
loose constructionists. 

The following tabulation gives the 
sults of our investigations of not less ft! 


fifty different educational books and m 
azine articles. 


*Haggerty, M. E. Specific Uses of M 
the Solution of School Problems. Sixteenth Y¢ arbook 
the National Soc. for the Study of Ed Pt 


Our task was further co 


f pupils; (d) function 
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Classification of Pupils 


n¢ diocr« 2 nd 


To detect superior, 


weal students for purposes of 
classification and_ reclassification 


To discover special difficulties of 
individ 1als 


To discover psycl ological stages 
of development 

Organization 
[To test one administrative device 
against another 


To determine need for organiza- 


tion of special classes . 
methods of 


lo discover definite 


improving a program 


termine th« 


To d optimum siz¢ 
SS Coe «60066046608 0600404688 68608 
Course of Study 

To establish definite objective 
standards of achievement ..... 
To determine the subjects which 
need emphasis “a moe 
To determine standard of achieve- 
ment on basis of the relation of 
successive grades , 
To determine the relative valu 
of textbooks on the bas‘e of re- 
sults secured 

To determine minimal essentials 


To determine the need of special- 


ized curricula 


To determine whether or not the 


course of study is properly bridg- 


ing the gap between grades.... 


Methods of Instruction 


To diagnose the work of indi- 


Sn SN cra cin in cuumare nk 


‘o discover the efficiency of va- 


rious methods 

To stimulate invention of new 
devices and improvement’ of 
RR go ee ee eae Dee e elites 


lo release bright pupils from fur- 
ther work after stand- 
ards 


attaining 
To establish in the teacher a sci- 
attitude 
lo determine 


emtific attitude .......sss.e0% : 


not a 
to standard when re- 


whether or 
class 1s up 


ceived from another teacher 
To demonstrate to the deficient 
pupil his need of drill.......... 


To steady teachers’ estimate 
To detect the fact in case more 
should not be with 


time spent 


SCHOOL 


Ne. of 
Writers 
Mention 

ing 
29 


Dh 


19 


ho 


34 


NO 
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retarded pupils 


To determine where to place em- 
phasis in instruction.. we 
lo determine the type of dril 


needed 


lo enable teachers to give help 


in proportion to need of pupils 


To enable teachers to give 


recog- 
nition in proportion to merit 
To enable pupils to know defi- 
nitely what is expected of them 
To stimulate pupil to excel his 
ee OE ETE nee , 


Time Devoted to Subjects 


To guide in proper apportion- 


ment of time to various subjects 
activities 


and school 


To aid in finding out how much 


time is required for a_ specific 
OS Wiveetedcanuees 

Supervision 
To compare classes and systems 


with one another and with stand- 


ards pean aianls awaceeh 
To measure educational products 
quantitatively and qualitatively.. 
To aid 
quickly 


determine 
accurately the pro- 


supervisors to 
and 
students 


gress of and classes.. 


To reveal actual conditions 


To detect strong and weak points 
in teacher’s work 


To diagnose the work of a class 


To measure progressive increase 
in achievement Ser hier a bataed 
To enable superintendent and su- 
pervisors to work where most 
needed inebie 
To show the teacher that he 
better methods and when 


he has them 


needs 
unanswerable 
system 


To give definite, 
for changes in 
public opinon by 


showing need in definite form... 


argument 
To stimulate 
To measure the efficiency of va- 


rious features of the system.... 


To obtain closer checking up of 
results 


To promote teachers on basis of 


WT WE foe et ke uses came ; 
To enable superintendent to lo- 
cate strong, mediocre and weak 
NE i) hadtenaanaawnaneh 
To give definite information to 


parents 
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17. To find out the nature of the 
SCGUCATHONE! BLOGUNCE 2.0.04. 020600 2 
Note—There were cight more items in this 


list, each being mentioned once 

Assuming that the foregoing functions 
are mutually exclusive, we find fifty-six 
different ones according to the statements 
of writers in books and journals devoted 
to education. 

Assuming that the functions most fre- 
quently mentioned in the preceding tabula 
tion are the most important ones, the fol- 
lowing summarizing table was derived: 


1. To compare classes and systems with each 


other and with standards 

2. To diagnose the work of individual pu- 
pils. 

3. To detect superior, mediocre, and weak 
students for purposes of classification and 
reclassification. 

4. To discover the efficiency of verious 


methods 


5. To establish definite objective standards 
6. To measure educational products quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively 
7. To aid supervisors in determining quickly 
and accurately the progress of students 
and classes 
Functions According to Authors of 
Tests 
For the most part the functicns given 
in the preceding sections are those con 
ceived by schoolmen in the field. Their 


statements indicate the functions or uses 


to which they have put tests and measure- 
ments in their everyday work. However, 
assuming that those who derived the tests 
and scales saw more clearly their func- 
tions, we examined statements by ten au- 
tors of tests and scales. Again assuming 
frequency of mention as a basis for decid- 
ing the relative importance of functions, 
we derived the following tabulation. (The 
most important functions appears first, the 


next most important second, etc.) 


1. Aids teaching by showing status 
of pupil ..... 7 
2. Diagnosis of pupil’s work 5 
3. Aids supervision by showirg class 
NE ea 4 
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4. Are accurate and reliable measur 
Pn = ce wae ee 

5. Aid in testing methods.... , 2 
There are eleven other functions me 

tioned once each. Altogether these 


authors give sixteen different functions 


tests and measurements. .\ 


con irison 


the two tables of functions reveals 
that school people make many more clair 
(b) that for 


more important functions the two groy 


than the authors and 


of people agree rather closely. 


New Functions of Tests and Measure. 


ments 
The preceding functions are concer 


vith what the pupil has acquire 


mation, skills, habits. They are indicat 
of the extent to which teaching has ¢g 
the pupils control of information sk 
and habits. They answer the questi 


“What?” 


to the tool subjects in the 


They are particularly appli 


g., arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, 


the mechanics of reading. 7 be su 


they are valuable in testing the results 
teaching in certain phases of the content 
subjects, e. g., information acquired 
tory, geography and literature. T1 

the tests and scales so far devised de 


with the presence and absence of inforn 
tion and skills and the degrees of 
We should 


their importance in 


and absence. not minim! 


fulfilling these fun 
tions. 
However, there is another field 
important, if not more important than t! 
That is, “How 
The discussed in tl 


foregoing part of this paper have not 


‘ TI 


preceding 
learn?” functions 


concerned with the how of 


how of learning is as important to the 


classroom teacher as is the wat or ho 


much After we have discovered what 
children are deficient in, the next ques 
tion is why are they deficient [he an 


swers lie in the how of learning 


we have devised tests and measurements 
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that will show the methods of learning or 


sudying that are used by children in ac- 
uitting control of the subject matter, the 
abits, and the appreciations in the curri 
shall have made 


ula of our schools we 


ther great advance in the science of 
education. Tests and measurements of the 


nature indicated will be valuable especially 


, connection with the content subjects. 


We 


ests and measurements in practically every 


Measuring textbooks. have used 


piase of education—measuring the results 
‘ teaching, measuring the intelligence of 
iol children, judging teachers, scoring 
‘hool buildings, comparing various units 
f school costs and scoring textbooks. In 
fact everybody connected with school busi- 
ness, except the janitors and the member 
boards have been measured 


yf the : chi r )] 


nd scored from one angle or another. 


The methods of scoring textbocks have 


een along very broad lines, e. g. organi- 


tion of subject matter, suitability to the 


rade in question, etc. Score cards with 
h captions are valuable in that they 
n the broad concepts which should 


vern in the comparison and selection of 


xtbooks. However, they do not go far 


nough. Detailed forms or_ standards 


uld be established and then the text- 


ks should be tested critically to de- 


ermine the extent to which they measure 


to the standards. 


lo be more concrete, we should measure 


standards and scales the textbooks as 


ve measure the children. For example, a 


lar case in point is the measurement of 


spelling textbooks. The existing spelling 


‘ales and spelling studies can easily be 


used to measure spellers. The scales and 


studies give measures of the selection and 


S 


’ graduation of the word content of 
spellers which is one of the most import- 
mt phases that should be examined. As 


rapidly as the science of education reveals 


ie proper content and organization of 
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the school curricula, will it be possible to 
accurately measure textbooks. 

In conclusion, let us not be confused by 
the multiplicity of claims for tests and 
measurements. This confusion will be re- 
duced to a minimum if we will keep clear- 
and 


ly in mind that tests measurements 


are only means or tools. The teacher 


armed with the tool concept will not go 


far astray. The chief danger lies in that 


many people will conceive of tests and 


measurements as the objectives 


goals or 
in the educative process. The viewpoint is 
likely to short circuit the proper aims of 
education as well as to bring serious criti- 
cism of the tests and measurements move- 
ment. As we see it, extravagant claims 
are destined to cause a serious impediment 
to the proper development of testing and 
measuring. 

Therefore, we suggest that superintend- 
ents, supervisors, principals, and teachers 
acquaint themselves as rapidly as possible 
about the 


with information testing and 


measuring movement. This is not a dif- 


ficult task today because our school of 
education and our teachers’ colleges are 
offering courses in various phases of the 
Such 


abundance in the 


movement. courses are offered in 


summer sessions of all 
our teacher training institutions. There- 
fore we urge superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, and teachers to take advantage 
of these opportunities to become acquaint- 
ed with the functions and technic of using 


tests and measurements. 


The world stands out on either side 

No wider than the heart is wide; 

Above the world is stretched thx sky,— 
No higher than the heart is high 

The heart can push the sea and land 


Farther away on either hand; 
The soul can split the sky in two 
And let the God through 


—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


face of shine 
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hers’ Association 


R. Kirk 


State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Glimpses Backwards and Forwards 
1885 in 
My 


paper in the Missouri State Teachers’ As- 


It wasn’t was 


Sweet Springs, Saline County. 


long ago. It 
first 


sociation opposed the “wastefulness of 
term examinations and finals.” I could do 
better now and show what many progres- 
sive schools and colleges have done in lieu 
of stated examinations. 

The State Teachers’ Association has al- 
It is 
Since 1885 it has been my good for- 


And it is my 


ways been a serious matter to me. 
yet. 
tune not to miss a meeting. 
purpose to continue in consecutive attend- 
ance as long as I am playing the game. 
Some of my highest professional exhil- 
have come thru our State Teach- 
bluest 


arations 


ers’ Association, and some of my 
days were in the State and District Asso- 
ciations. There was a meeting in Moberly, 
December, 1886. That was a blue day to 
1 had great pride in carrying the 


Laws, President of our Uni- 


me. 
valise of Dr. 
versity, from the train to the Merchants’ 
Hotel. 
citing to him how in the county-seat town 


In red-faced enthusiasm I was re- 


of Bethany I taught Swinton’s General 


History, Harkness’ Latin, Ray’s Algebra 
and Geometry, Quackenbos’ Rhetoric, and 
Mitchell's Physical Geography. I taught 
one class between eight and nine o’clock 
in the forenoon, one between four and five 


o’clock in the afternoon, and all 


the others 
in school hours. 

University 
pile- 


Then the President of the 


squelched me. Gesticulating with 
driver fist, he said, “Young man, you are 
You have 


no warrant in the law for teaching those 


doing a strictly illegal thing. 


subjects at the expense of the tax-payers. 
Those studies belong to the University and 


to the colleges.” It was not for me to 


talk back to the President of the Univer. 


sity. I carried the valise all right, and 


gritting my teeth said to myself 


some 
things not now needing to be quoted 


Less than ten years from that time 


was the State Superintendent of Schools 
R. H. 


University of Missouri was visiting mam 


and with President Jesse of the 


schools and colleges. President Black of 
Missouri Valley College was with us one 
entire week making such visits. President 
Jesse was the real head and leade: 
ting into operation the dream of an articu 
lated 


from kindergarten to graduate « 


education system well-knit together 


University. Joseph Baldwin, president of 
the old Normal School at Kirksville, had 
dreamed out the articulated system and 
taught it and preached it in the 70's. Dr 
Baldwin had debated 


Laws and President 


it in the presence of students and faculty 
at Kirksville in the middle and later 70’ 
In the earlier years the State Teachers 


\ssociation was a graduate college for me 


I studied its programs and their subject 


matter. The programs in the 80's and earl) 


90's were to large extent influenced by 


Hegelians, real and pseudo, by metaphys 


cians like Dr. Laws and by excellent 


scholars devoted to college classics. Those 
early programs made profound impres 
sions upon studious young me! The) 
opened avenues to world philosophy and 
sound learning. To me they were highly 


stimulating. 


The programs of the middle and later 
90's, as they now seem to me, were not s 
respects 
Com 


Springs 


scholarly, but they were in many 
The report of the 
1896 at Pertl 
probably influenced educ 
nore 


more practical. 


mittee of Nine in 


Warrensburg, 


tion in Missouri and other states 














( haplin of Was 


irg; and Colonel 


Black of Missouri Valley ( 
the age of the younger se 
that he belonged 


rking committee. 


took our functions seriously. 





+ ] ] - . ~4+ a ry ~ 
i notable characteristic 
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made in our 
were some outstanding vet 
President k. H. 
Missouri; Chan- 


hington Uni 
Osborne of 
\. F. Fleet of 


\cademy at Mexico, 


ous, thoughtful 


also Carring- 
1). Wilson, of 
Williim H. 
cliege was of 
but I always 
our stalwart 


That was a 


All the mcmbers had 


d. All of us 


tee of Nine 


standard col 


e approved modern high school. 


any States and 


1 large part superseded the report of the 


&. A. The 


e the mistake 


fractional units 
Committee of Nine 
definite whole-year 
schools. That was 


of the report much 


sound educa 


studying the report of the Mis 


I:ducation for the 
to 1898 will be convinced as to 


und influence of the State Teach 


report of the 
mention of a 
may be en- 


In 1895 the principal of one 


re high schools taught Chemistry, 


Geography, 


his associates 


“| a more generous variety of 


yrograms. The 


best organ 
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ized town systems taught Physics, Chem- 
istry, History, Civics, and Lnglish. The 
superintendent of a ieading town system in 
Northwest Missouri taught Geometry, 
inglish History, Trigonometry, Physical 
Geography, Latin, English Literature, 
Zoology, and Physics. The superintend- 
ent in a good Southwest Missouri town 
taugit Algebra, Geology, Arithmetic, Rhe- 
toric, \merican Literature, Grammar, 


Physics, Zoology, Ltymology, Bookkeep- 


raphy, and Latin. 
after the report of the 


ing, Physical Geog 


lt was not un 
Cominittee of Nine that college and uni- 
versity men came generally into alignment 
for the suppori of an articulated educa- 
tion system in the state including public 
high schools. Statutory provisions for 
high schools were made at a still later 
date. 

I weil remember an incident which oc- 
curred during the second meeting of the 

th Ceniral Association of Colleges and 
dary Schools, held at Chicago in the 
le 90's. Chancellor Chaplin of Wash- 

nm University informed a group of 
iends that he took great pride in Mis- 

uri because it had 169 colleges and 13 
universities. He vouched for the fact be- 
cause he had found it set forth and tabu- 
ated in the report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

It was not long after the report of the 
Committee of Nine until private acade- 
mies designated as colleges began rapidly 
getting out of the Way and making the or- 
ganization of good public high schools 
possible. In one busy year it was my 
proud privilege to travel more than 30,000 
miles in Missouri, visiting schools of all 
kinds. I met personally somewhat more 
than 200 men and women of excellent 
scholarship, much refinement and culture, 
and real teaching skill and ability in those 
hopeful but starving academies. Many 
whose acquaintance I made in the small 


colleges and academies during those days 
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remunerative 


hold 


positions in the public school system. Many 


now responsible and 


of them are educational leaders at the 


present time. 

The controversial issue of the eariy and 
middle 90's was the high school in cities 
at the 


farm 


and towns. The strategic factor 


present time is the high school for 
boys and girls. Some time in the future 
universal education will, I feel sure, carry 
the high school to the large and now seem- 
of 


filling innumerable nooks and corners in 


ingly inaccessible crowds adolescents, 


the big cities. 


Our hurried backward glimpses into 


strenuous struggles for progress in Mis- 
sourt should never overlook the twenty- 
five years and more of propagandizing for 
the restoration of the county superintend- 
That 


which 


ency. was an outpost in warfare 


around many bitter battles were 


Our sincere appreciation is due 
Hon. Howard A. 


Gass, who as the State Superintendent of 


waged. 


our departed friend, 
Schools led the way to ultimate success in 
that vital issue. 

The recent session of the State Associa 
tion in St. Louis was to me profoundly 
The programs were definite. 
of 


impressive. 
More 


manitestly giving attention to realities that 


members the Association are 


may be attained. There is more of de- 


termination to move individually and col- 
lectively in the direction of progress. The 
members have, on the whole, more of edu- 
cation and more of world knowledge than 
heretofore. They have nothing of the ap- 


pearance of a caste or a stratum in the 


community. They are much inclined to 


put up at the best hotels, and are seem- 


ingly able to do that. 

[ greatly enjoy the trend toward democ- 
racy exemplified by the House of Dele- 
Dartici- 
Association. 


numbers 
of 
We all begin to understand the education- 


gates. Larger 


thereby 


pate in the business the 
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We play it better. We are 
better sports. Nobody now sits on the side 


al game better. 


lines just to watch the educational game 
or to ignore it. Iverybody plays. 

I regret that we have not greater inter- 
est in substantial studies and 
of 


are 


research 
There is need another Committee of 


Nine. We 


many propagandas just because somebody 


taking for granted to 
advocates them. We hesitate unduly be. 
cause somebody openly opposes what we 
ought to do. We need right now a com- 
mittee of picked specialists, with plenty of 
fresh young blood in it and no neglect of 
older heads to take up again and restudy 
of 


wherever facts may be found. 


the larger units school organization 
California 
Utah, Tennessee, Massachusetts, and sey- 
eral other states have organized and den- 
onstrated facts that all Missourians need 
to know. 

There is almost incredible lack of infor- 
But 


available 


mation as to the County Unit Law. 
facts are abundant and easily 
Parties in some quarters are pretty active 
in disseminating misinformation. From 
personal experience I know that thousands 
of voters are misled as to the indisputable 
effect of county unit laws where they are 
already operative. 


1 


The situation in Missouri is, to say the 
least, critical. In the language of a cer- 
old “We've to a 


point where we need an ‘arousement’” 


tain revivalist : come 


TODAY 
Unsullied comes to thee, new-born; 
Tomorrow is not thine 
The 


For thee ere 


cease to shin« 


shall 


Be earnest then in thought and deed, 


sun may 


earth greet its morn 


Nor fear approaching night; 


Calm comes with evening light, 
And hope and peace. Thy duty heed 
TODAY. 
—John Ruskin 
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Plan For Teaching Local History and Govern- 
ment in the Upper Grades 


OLa WICKAM 


Editor’s note: 


This is the third contribution published in “School and Community’ 


, 


under direction of the Committee on Practical Citizenship of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. The work which Miss Wickham did at Excelsior Springs was such that it 


received most favorable comment by educators of the state. 


The Committee on Practical 


Citizenship desires to express its appreciation for the co-operat’on of various teachers of 


history and civics. More contributions 


man, Columbia, Mo. 


Before taking up the study of United 
States History in the seventh or eighth 
grade at least six weeks should be spent 
a studying local history and government. 
his study can be conducted almost en- 
tirely without the use of text books. In 
st cases it will be impossible to find 
ne for teaching the local history for most 
wns or villages do not have any record- 
d history. For a basic text in the study 
f local government Hughes’ “Community 


wies” will be found valuable—or any 
her civics dealing with local conditions. 
reviously the big problem in teaching 
il history has been to collect material. 
nder the old system of strict adherence 
the text book and total dependence up 
1 the teacher it was almost impossible 
gather material, but with the more gen- 
recitation 
books the 


roblem is more easily solved. The plan 


tral employment of socialized 


nd the freedom from text 
‘cussed in the following paragraphs is 
ily adapted to any locality. 

rganize the class into groups—prefer- 


not more than three—according to 


ner ability. This is an economy of time, 
‘or each division is assigned its particular 
sk. In most communities little of the 
nown history has been collected and or- 
amized so the first step is to divide the 
soups into committees to search for ma- 
‘ial or at least find out the sources of 
uterial. This procedure may continue for 
) or three days—each 


day have the 


arman of each group report the find- 


by actual 
received. Please send thcm to any member of the committee. 


classroom teachers would be gladly 


J. J. Oppenheimer, Chair- 


ings. When some idea has been obtained 
as to the available material the same com- 
mittees may be retained or others appoint- 
ed to work out some particular material. 
Probably not all lines of the development 
of the community will be desired but at 
least the discovery, founding, early years, 
prominent settlers, the development of the 
schools, churches, railroads and social in- 
stitutions, any active part the community 
state or national affairs 


has taken in 


would warrant particular study. The most 
generally are old local 


valuable sources 


magazines, pictures, stories 
old 
book that has been written concerning the 
The Club is 


furnishing more reecnt 


newspapers, 


related by residents or perhaps some 


early period. Commercial 
quite valuable in 
material. 

The committees are always very willing 
to investigate and if the teacher makes 
previous arrangements with the persons to 
be interviewed the work will proceed at 
quite a rapid rate. In I*xcelsior Springs, 
where the project was worked out, I found 
the townspeople very willing to co-operate 
communities 
The 


history of this town dates back to only 


and I am quite sure other 


would be found equally as_ willing. 


1880 so several old residents were found 
who gave valuable information to the 
committee that called upon them. After 


the committees make their tours of investi- 


gation each member may write up some 
particular phase of the interview or all of 


them may combine their findings in a well 





worked out, general, written report. A 
week or ten days should be given for in- 
vestigations and research. At the end of 
that time the classroom may be converted 
into a laboratory for the submission of the 
reports. The class will probably have 
other facts to add and after a general dis 
cussion the class is usually able to pick out 
the facts and stories worth preserving. By 
all means, the best of the material should 
be reorganized, typed and kept for future 
use. If any clues to material are found 
but the class is unable to follow them up 
entirely also keep a record of the sugges- 
tions and the following class may meet 
with more success. 

As the history of the local community 
is gathered naturally the question of 
government arises. In _ studying local 
government the class, as a whole or by a 
committee, should visit the local police 
court, the city council, and perhaps the 
commercial club. After each visit the fol 
lowing class period may well be spent in 
organizing the data gathered in general 
discussion. It is also worth while to have 
the class find out by personal inquiry the 
big issues before the local community and 
study them carefully. For example, if the 
city is contemplating adopting Commission 
Form of Government spend some time 
having it discussed and explained. Make 
the class feel that it is also its problem. It 
is worth while to divide the class _ into 
wards and hold a mock city election and 
thus give practice in application of civics. 
Care must always be taken to avoid in- 
troducing politics into a lesson of this sort. 
It is also well to study rather carefully the 
city’s water and light system, street, rail- 
ways, or any other public utility. 

In the study of both the history and 
government of a community, its relations 
with other communities naturally arise. 
This is a good point of approach for the 
study of townships and the county. If pos- 


sible have the class visit the county seat, 


and observe the county court circuit, 
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county officers, etc. Also study brief 
the neighboring towns or cities. It is sy 
pricing how easily pride and interest in { 
local community can be aroused an 
friendly rivalry in promoting civic im 
provement fostered. The class should 
led to suggest ways and means of improy 
ing its own city—e. g. the establishmen; 
of a community center, a city play ground 
or better sanitation. 

If time permits it is a splendid plan to 
follow up this study in a brief way wit 
state history and government. In three or 
four weeks a fairly general view of 
State may be obtained. ‘There is mor 
available material concerning the State 
history and government so less time 
taken with the collection of facts. Some 
valuable material may be found in Mc 
Clure’s “History of Missouri” and Musics 
“Stories of Missouri” both being particu 


larly adapted to the upper grade work 


Violette’s “History of Missouri” is an ex 
cellent book for more extensive reading 
and Hughes’ “Community Civics’’ for the 
government. Such problems as the De 


velopment of Transportation and Commu- 
nication in Missouri, Missouri’s Financial 
System, arly Industries in Missouri, etc, 


are projects that the class will be very 


much interested in and which lead logical 


ly to the study of the nation. 


It is really economical to offer this 
course previous to the study of the nation 
even if the time has to be taken from the 
other course for it saves time later in the 
development of the course. In this order 
the class already understands the relation 


of the local community to the State an¢ 


Nation also its responsibilities and the 
work is not interrupted to make the ex 
planation as the work progresses. We 
have used this method for the past three 


years at Excelsior Springs in the Junor 


High School and while we do not clam 
that it approaches perfection we hav 
found it quite workable and satisfactory 
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| feel that the vocational movement is one 

















the mos potent tactors education at 
present time; I believe that it represents 
als whi are bound to be still more in- 
ntial in the future 
e of the greatest difficulties in education 
the past has been that our schools often 
ed to prepare men and women to earn a 
g Unfortunately it has often been the 
dency to train boys and girls away trom 
ocations this is a mistake We are all 
ow convinced that anyone who amounts to 
anything in this world must work with hand 
t brain. Vocational education among other 
ngs is tending to give us the right con- 
ption ol human labor 
You are meeting today under auspicious 
imstances so far as the future develop- 
of vocational education is concerned 
he first place, we have all come to see 
of every kind of industry— 
commerce, transportation— 
we now recognize the tre- 
that agriculture must play in 
velopment of our country. We realize 
ve never did before that agriculture can- 
be carried on by the old rule-of-thumb 
thod as in the past. It must be conducted 
cordar with scientific ideals and sci 
itifi methods In the next place, we are 
st beginning to realize that the vocational 
od is ec true method in cducation be- 
ise it supplies an interest in education, be- 
ise it affords a basis round which all the 
xperiences of school life can be organized 
nd co-ordinated 
I expect to talk to you not about the de- 
s of vocational education, but about its 
rit beginnings, its general method, and 
s content. The beginning of vocational edu- 
was not the Smith-Hughes Act nor 
the Morrill Act of 1862. It may surprise 
of you to know that to find the be- 
ginnings of vocational theory you must go 
ack to Plato. We all know that Plato was 
of the greatest thinkers and philosophers 
time We know, too, that he wrote a 
great work on education called “The Repub- 
But we may not know that the funda- 
ntal idea of that book was vocational edu- 





ition. Plato’s be summed 


doctrin« 





may up 
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The Vocational Movement in Education 


Williams 


ol feachers ot Vocational Agriculture at 
ber ll, 1921) 

as follows: “It is the first duty of education 
to find out what the boy and the girl (mark 
that Vlato includes the girl) are best fitted 
for in life and it is education’s second task to 


for that 


work in life by appropriate 


traini Now Vlato in “The Republic” di- 
des society into three classes—the workers, 
the warriors, and the rulers All education 
should be suited to those three classes. The 
workers should receive one kind of training, 


the warriors a second kind, and the rulers a 


third which should include mathematics, 


science and philosophy ‘lato made a great 


mustak 


, however, in differentiating the class- 


es too sharply from each other and in allow- 
ing a liberal education only to the rulers, 
thus leaving the training of the other classes 


meager and 


narrow 
As regards the general conception of voca- 


tional education, it 


seems to me that we 
should understand by it something broader 
than training for on kind of work. A 
armer, for example, is not only a man who 
raises crops; he is a man who stands for the 
good of his community, who is in favor of 


good road nd good schools, and who seeks 
to advance cvery movement that will be of 
benefit to his community I think that 


these things should be in- 


cluded in his training. Vocational education 


should inciude a broad and comprchensive 
training for life, not a narrow training, as 
some people think. 

Another question which arises is that of 
the proper age for vocational training. The 
child up to the high school age is not yet 
very well prepared to begin vocational work 


Before that age he has not yet shown his pow- 


ers He is not sufficiently developed to be- 
gin special preparation for one work or an- 
other. In the grades, however, we can have 
manual training for the boys, and the be- 
ginnings of sewing and cooking for the girls 
-things which will be valuable in almost 
any vocation in life. One of the great diffi- 
culties in elementary education is that it con- 
sists too largely of mere drill work. During 
this period, when the children are from six 
to twelve or fourteen years of age, ethical 
ideas should be taught, also simple litera- 
ture, and elementary knowledge of the cul- 
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tural kind. Of course, the child should learn 
to read, write, and spell well but thos 
things should come as incidental to physical 
and mental development 
But. when we come to the high school, 
special vocational work should be introduced 
\t that age young people begin to know 
what they want to do in life. To be sure, if 
all boys and girls could attend co ge, most 
of the strictly vocational work could be post- 
poned to that period We do not begin 
training men for lawyers, doctors and engi- 
neers until tl have had some college work. 
Unfortunately only a small proportion attend 
college Cherefore, the proper place tor most 
vocational work is in the high school. One 
of the problems which remains with us is the 
extension of our high school system so that 
every b and girl in the land y have an 
opportunity to attend high school and to re- 
ceive special vocational training 
Now let us pass to an evaluation of voca- 
tional work. In the first place, active voca- 
tional work brings into play the instincts and 
activities of you In ma schools the 
main troub is that the children sit in the 
school room listening to what is told them 
instead of wor out problems for them- 
selves \ ocational ducation brirgs out 
every tinct tl ild. With the solving 
ot pt ble 5 i » co s | ( op nt ot 
keen | a ) ob r\ 101 e | vy looks 
at things « \t the s nds 
it necessary to think Che solving o ive 
problems is_ thinking Intellect training 
comes with doing Finally tional aims 
and id s form the basis around which the 
child can group all its experiences. The 
boy’s experiences in raising a field of corn 
really an something to him They will 
never get away from him rl time when 
education consisted in learning dry facts is 
rapidly passing and vocatior education is 
superseding this false traini1 
However, we need to be careful about 


some things in the vocational field. We must 
be careful that we are not educating wholly 
for the future, but developing all the child's 


powers in the present Preparation should 


Children should 
should 


ing problems now; they should be 


proces d by de velopm« nt 


be 


living now. 


enjoy their work now; they solv- 


1 


In the next place, we must not become 
narrow in our conception of vocational edu- 
cation. Vocational work must not be cut off 
from cultural appreciation. This is the mis- 
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take that Plato made. |] 


cultural education 


n 


did n¢ 


the 


t 
yt 


and the practical subjects w 
to stimulate thought Too « 
has separated those two imp 
preparation for the work of 


, : 
education It is th 


education to harmonize 


Finally, vocational 
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to remedy certain evils in society it ex 
today As we look around us we see {J 
too many people do not realize e dig 
of labor. In our cour try there ar uSsaN 
of “mere dlers” who have no des I to 
anything worth while We hay d 
stratum of socicty at the very top consis 
of people, usually designated as the idle I 
who live on the t of others Chey t 
not, neither do they spin, yet Sol n it 
his giory was not I ved like o1 thes 
It should be indelibly imprinted \ t 
minds of our boys and girls th: hey ov 
real service to their ¢ y and t lan 
rhen, too, unfortunately large 1 s of 
people are not educated as ould 
and st more unfortunat: pi 
sts, not many b some, would to pr 
serve that condition becaus: | vet 
n order to | cp tl lab S d 
must keep them uneducated. One « 
scultics of the hich was d 5 
hours of be ¢ people during Warw 
und tl hat ter tl wor 
> ( lid ot empilo ul 
In a st number of cases tl 
spent the money and leisure tim n W 
gave no service to themselves « 
the country) Leisut time sl d be vy 
abl Phe OT lit ary cCoOlLIecg ( £ s 
teacher does not hav ars ount 
leisure time: neithe: does the l \ or t 
doctor The farmer in the long venings 
winter and the laborer after his day's wor 
is done are the ones that hav t leisur 
time We must train our boys and girls s 
that they will know how to spend this leisur 
time profitably and well 
Now as to the content ol education 
think that without doubt a considerable pr 
portion of the time in high-school and c 
lege ought to be spent in learning to ¢ 
something useful in life, in learning a trad 
or business or prefession. In the next plac 
all people should have some knowledg 
history. They ought to know something 
about the development of our race and 
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liar with the great problems of the past 
ich aré still linked with the present. They 
ght to study civics and economics and 


itics in a liberal 


way, not merely memo- 
rize the names of the presidents and be able 

recite the preamble of the constitution 
hey should study real present-day prob- 
ns of rural or city life. A knowledge of 


, - ° > ] ’ - 
science also is necessary in every field of ac- 


Music in the 


W E Forsythe, Hartzell, Mo 


[There is only one way that the  wide- 
read neglect of music in the public schoo! 
be accounted for; there are so few that 


snow what a proper recognition of its place 


power in the school-room means. In thi 
rst place, like everything else in the life of 


school, it can signify no more to the 
school than it does to the teacher himself 
means much to him, it will naturally 


place of commanding importance in 


\ paraphrase of what Bacon says of 


rity is the way to think right regarding 


J 


f music as a part of the every 
lay work of the school: “The desire fo 
wer in excess caused angels to fall, the de 
for knowledge in excess caused man to 
but in charity there is no excess, neither 
‘fan men or angels be endangered thereby 
achers have pet subjects, and in most 


ses these are overworked t 


the very great 

irt of the school, but in music there is, at 

st in the present generation, no danger of 

verdoing the thing. 

What with so many teachers who dismiss 
subjects of music with a rather indiffer- 

nt expression, such as “I do not know any- 


ng about it,” and what with the failure of 


school boards generally to provide at least a 


ap organ for their school, the prevailing 
ure to appreciate the very great educa- 


il value of music can be in part account- 


in part, but not altogether; for is it not 
matter of common’ knowledge that the 
hildhood of every race of people, particu- 
arly that of the Western nations since 
Homer, has been a musical one? Before the 
teacher, the lecturer, the philosopher or the 
statesman has always been the bard How 
‘ould the literature of Europe have been 
what it has been, or come to what it is, 
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tivity today. Our civilization cannot be un- 
derstood without a real appreciation of sci- 
ence Finally all of these things should be 
co-ordinated and harmonized in an education 
truly vocational Let us strive by such a 
unification to make our education of tomor 
row not only a preparation for life but one 
continual process of true and complete liv 


ing. 


Public Schools 


without its beginnings with the singer and 
the harper? Those who believe that the de- 
velopment of childhood and youth is an epi- 
tome of the stages through whi the race as 
a whole has passed believe in music in th 
public schools while many times denying its 
place and value in practic« 

It is not accidental that art, literature, phil 
osophy and statemanship have thus a musical 
background in_ history For consider the 
cultural possibilities music presents | the 
elements of a refined and advanced civiliz: 
tion exists in the science of music 

First of all, (and this must be first in 
everything that concerns the progress on 
man), music is an intellectual matter To 
know the key of C with its systematic § at 
rangement of tones and semi-tones, and how 


all the major keys, each one taking a dif 


ferent pitch, require sharps and flats to keep 
these tones and semi-tones in their original 
places and how systematically these pitches 
are taken when new keys are to be formed 
requires some mental application Then 
there are the minor keys, each one related in 
a definite and logical way to its major, and 
the whole system of minor music having its 
own arrangeemnt of tones and semi-tones 
And to be able to read a whole score of 
music at a glance, not only as to position o1 
the staff but as to place on the key-board of 
the instrument and as to the amount of time 
to give each note, every measure presenting 


a problem in common fractions that requires 


instantaneous solution, all the while execut 
ing with the fingers the conclusions so speed 
ily reached and doing so with the utmost ac- 
curacy constitute an intellectual attainment 
of no small parts 

There is scarcely anything in the schools 
that can be made to serve in a didactic ca- 
pacity to any larger degree than music. It 
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moves upon the affections and warms the programs always produce unique and las 
emotions. When these are at their best the impressions even on the adult mind 
sentiment or truth that is being sung or At a certain Chautauqua where the naty 
played or sung and played issue from the of the composition was approp1 to sy 
soul as high resolves and purposes at the action the performers chased o1 anott 
white heat of interest and enthusisam. Put a around the stage or some climbed up in the 
child really to singing what it ought to do chairs to play their instruments over the 1 
and very soon it will be doing. It ought to’ testing heads of the others. It took the 
be said in passing that much of the present dience by storm 

perversion of the mind and heart of the In the last place these cultural ch 
youth from the purer and nobler things of life istics of music can be entered into and aq 
is to be charged up to the sensi appeal preciated by one, two, ten or a thousan ¢ 
that modern music, especially mechanical mu- whether it be considered as an vidua 
sic, makes. This illustrates the power of a accomplishment or as a matter f of n 
good thing when it is abused ing in a social way, there is s ly 

Recent educational thought seems to bs thing that can be named which for educ 
much concerned with dramatic teaching tional possibilities is on a par with it. 7 
Because music is combination of what have never been other standards of cultur 
is intellectual and rythmic, its presents -great set up so firmly or recognized so widel 
possibilities in this direction Especially is long as those of the ancient Grecks, and « 
this true with regard to what attracts and in- the rude music of that day was made on 
terests childre: There is scarcely anything the essentials for all who made any pret 
that will produce a greater stir of enthusiasm sions to learning. What ought to d 
among children than processionals, marches an age of the world when th: lence ha 
and other movements when both words and _ been brought to the perfection that now 
music are suited to what is being done. Such  tinguishes it? 
features as these introduced into popular 

ia 
What Must The Colleges Do? 
By M. L. Burton, President of the University of Michigan 
An address delivered before the M © xX Louis, 

America has always believed in education liberal arts college In vario tions 
Before the war there was ample evidence’ the country the Junior Colleg s being 
that Americans had great confidence in insti- promoted and is developing with consideral 
tutions of higher learning. The large sums_ rapidity. It fosters the tender for ab 
of money provided by private gifts and by to remain at home for the two ye 
legislative appropriations were concrete proof of his college work and then to go dire 
that this country was fully aware of the to his professional training This plan in 
value of higher training. Since the war it is comprehensive system of state education 
perfectly evident that America has a passion to relicve the large state universities of 
for education The unprecedented enroll- serious overcrowding of the freshman 
ment of students in colleges and universities sophomor years Closely connected © 
in a measure at least may be attributed to this proposal is the demand for comple 
the war. Multitudes of men saw in the army reorganization and regrouping of the unit 
that opportunities for leadership frequently our educational system Beyond, or within 
went to the trained men The people as a_ these consideration is the whole problem 
whole have observed that education and the economy of time in education calling for 
democracy are inseparable Along with this the elimination of two years he primar 
splendid new passion for education has come grades, one year in high school and such 
a tendency on the part of las numbers of readjustment of pre-professional ning th 
discriminating people to scrutinize with care, a student may reach at an e: r age th 
and in some cases to criticise with severity specific field of study which to prepat 
the aims, methods and results of our entire him for his life work. Without doubt th 
educational system heart of the issue concerns the student's att 

We should lack in candor if we did not tude to his work. The boy in the liberal ar’ 
recognize frankly the present situation ofthe college is accused of “general aimlessness 
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with the profes- 
definite 


earnestness t« 


by comparison 


technical student whose 


iV 1 seriousness and 


hrough all of these considera- 


ns runs the vague but certain assumption 
this new day demands something new of 
olles All of these 


situation 


factors combine to 


luce total which leads many 


ouslv to consider the future of the col- 
of liberal arts. 
i observations 
juncture The 


preliminary may be 
traditional an- 


The 


foster investi- 


mace a > 
swers to our question will not suffice. 
-s must teach and must 
tion but the present situation will not be 
by the mere reiteration of those formu- 


On the other hand, the colleges have 


stood for too much truth in the past now to 
| to experience a com- 


stro aq or even 


metamorphosis. No disagreement need 
in regard to the 


search. The 


primary importance of 
differences in this respect be- 


ween a college and a university must not be 
werlooked But even so, it may be said 
with some show of wisdom that no man can 





ile and stimulating teacher over along 


period of years unless he is thoroughly at 


1c in his field and giving occasional evi- 
lence of his eagerness and ability to make 
contribution to the world’s mastery of 

that field. So with no undue straining after 
nething new, but with a profound convic- 


on that the present situation demands a 
new emphasis upon certain phases of college 
work we set out to suggest an answer to the 
question “What Must the Colleges Do?” 

I. 

The college must place a new strong em- 
phasis upon the old-fashioned demand for ac- 
curacy. The facts involved here are so famil- 
iar and so obvious that they need not be set 
forth in detail 
been a race of pioneers. 
we have done the best we could. No one has 
pretended that we were doing as well as we 
should like. It takes time to develop a sub- 
stantial, enduring civilization. It is frequently 


Speaking historically, we have 
From the beginning 


charged that superficiality is an American 
vice and no one thinks of denying the accu- 
sation The inevitable results appear in 


everything we try to do. In art, in archi- 
literature and in 
find ample 


this point of view. 


tecture, in education it is 


. aot, 9 4 4 
ossible to evidence to sustain 


Temperamentally we are 
not well equipped for patient work. 
mm such a 


We are 


hurry that we haven’t time to 





recognize its evil effects The complexity of 


our life is increasingly astounding. We rarely 


down with the single aim to do a job 


the way it should be 


settle 


done. These tenden- 


affected our standards. Our aim is 
task. Our 


a thing can be done It 


ci S have 


to turn off the ambition is to see 


how quickly some- 


times seems that our chief thought is center- 


ed not about doing something, but merely 


appearing to do it. In many of our common 


activities, notably in politics, we have de- 


veloped persons who are masters in passing 


responsibilities to others. It is not surpris- 
ing that these tendencies and qualities hav: 
manifested themselves in American education 


Our educational institutions inevitably reflect 


the spirit of our civilization. A decade ago, 
the attack upon our colleges was bitter. In 
many respects the accusations were entirely 


justified. America’s hurry and superficiality 


found one form of expression in the typical 
undergraduate who had little concern for the 
On the 
that 
best products of American colleges would ap- 
Rhodes Scholars 
statement and 


real work of the college other hand, 


we have a right to expect some of the 
pear among the There are 


many qualifications to such a 


many extenuating circumstances which might 


be cited, but the Rhodes Scholars of the last 


ten years have certainly been above the 
average of the men produced by our entir« 
educational system. It is interesting, there- 


fore, to know how these men have impressed 
their Oxford tutors. In general, Oxford has 
sympathetically 
Scholar 


But his educational equipment has not been 


recognized generously and 


the good qualities of the American 


eulogized. Among large numbers of publish- 


ed statements one finds such expressions as 
deficient in schol- 
“They 


long spell of thorough 


these: “They seem very 


arship in a wide sens¢ seldom or 


never settle down to 


work.” “They have been taught nothing very 


precisely These are serious and severe in- 


dictments not only of a few Rhodes Scholars, 


but of American educational standards as a 


whole. 
Fortunately, the war established a whole 
set of new facts America emerged from the 


conflict with a new sense of thoroughness 


We saw our waste and extravagance in their 
We learned, under necessity, how 
upon a 


true light. 


to bring to bear all our resources 


common problem. Almost over night, we dis- 


when 


something 
The 


covered how we could do 


we really wanted it done mobilization 
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of our financial and industrial strength was 
magnificent. We did the job thoroughly The 
war itself has produced excellent results in 
the students. Many of the specific duties of 
army life intensified the demand for real ac- 
curacy They actually see now why accu- 
lacy is a prerequisite of all worthy effort 


Perhaps nothing could have engendered this 


new point of view except the frightful neces- 
sities of war. They understand now what 
the world expects of them Even before the 
war a new sense of intellectual seriousness 


was developing in the colleges. Running all 


through our national life is a new emphatic 


note of obligation. The colleges must seize 


this occasion to drive home in a n 
old 


It may be valuable her 


w day the 


demand for accuracy 


to look more care- 


fully at this quality It obviously is derived 
from ad and curare and therefore connotes 
carefulness, preciseness, exactness and defi- 
niteness. Speaking negatively it calls for the 
absence of defects, the elimination of mis- 
takes and freedom from errors From the 
positive point of view it calls for exact con- 
formity to a standard or to truth. It inevit- 
ably requires delicacy, nicety, precision and 
fineness of thought and action There is 





something about it which insists upon the 
quality of “rigor and vigor.” Practically it 
demands of the student that he make some 
definite and final choices out of the super- 
abundance of riches which college life hurls 
at him It says that not by a hap-hazard, 
ill-considered jumbling of all of the elements 
of undergraduate life but by concentrating 
completely upon a few of them, will he save 
his soul. It suggests to him that he settle 
down to the task in hand. It hints at pati- 
ence and thorough-going effort. It proclaims 
the stern doctrine that there is high value in 
hard work. It is the old-fashioned, insistent 
demand lying back of all worthy effort in 
any field. The colleges of liberal arts have 
said much about culture. It may be valuable 
to insist here that accuracy and culture are 
inseparable. Professor John Dewey spoke 
wisely when he said that “there is perhaps no 
better definition of culture than that it is the 
capacity for constantly expanding in range 


and accuracy one’s perception of meanings.’ 

But how shall the colleges perform this 
function? It is at this point that serious dis- 
agreements will aris¢ Some will insis that 


: ‘aipiate ey 
the demand for accuracy is only another way 


of cla l 


$sical 


study. 


of advocating a renaissance 


Others 


find here a defense of mathe- 


will 
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matics and scientific subjects. No doubt# 
are large elements of truth in these con 
tions. The outstanding fact, however, wh 


we must not fail to recognize, is that 


accur, 
does not depend upon the specific content 
this or that course of study. It 


is not, I tal 


it, primarily a question of curricula or 


organization with which we are dealing 


is rigid discipline in all subjects that we my 


have. The duty of the liberal arts college 
to “cutivate the fundamentals.” No one 

pretend to have sufficient wisdom to anti 
pate the specific issues of the day in whi 


the present generation of students will do 
work. 


not the pursuing of this or that subject, | 


Therefore the prime consideration 
the acquiring of a highly sharpened tool whi 
the 
materials of a rudely shaken social order 


will cut its way straight through twist 


the colleges can send out men who will ip. 
the 


constantly insist upon wise and timely leg 


stinctively demand facts, and who yw 
lation in keeping with those facts their ser. 
the be 


nized and highly appraised 


vice to country will quickly reco 


The 


liberal arts will have a right to exist if th 


colleges 


produce a generation of citizens trained 
work thoroughly and patiently and to think 
cogently and accurately. 


Il. 
The college must stimulate and awaken its 





students. Any careful student of American 
education recognizes that a very signific 

change is coming over some of our institu- 
tions of higher learning. A decade ago, the 
first consideration was research. The teach- 
cr was quietly disregarded for the man wi 


could “produce.” To-day the teacher is con- 
ing into his own. This tendency does ne 
mean that investigation has fallen or is 


fall into disrepute. Research will always b 
primary importance to a true university 
that are frankly 


their obvious 


of 
But it 
recognizing 


does mean colleges 


= $1) 


dents. 
The 


their 


that colleges must awaken 


will arouse 


assertion 
students the concern, if not 


eo. e ¢ » The 
the opposition, of three groups of people. 1 


technician desires to emphasize the acquis 
tion of some particular skill or dexterity 
Surely there need be no essential disagret- 
ment at this point. The advocate of voce 


tional education or the defender of profes: 
sional training to others | 
stimulating his students. The investigator ! 
sists that contributions to knowledge are his 
first, if not his only, concern. Again thert 


seems surpass 





obligations to stu- 
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no possible incompatibility between the 


s nv 

two points of view. There are some, how- 
ever, who, conceding their good taste look 
jown with disdain upon “inspiration.” They 
are highly to be commended, if by inspira 
non they mean mere excitement, shallow 
emotionalism or flitting enthusiasm. They 


are utterly mistaken if inspiration means the 


wakening of a human being to some appre- 
iation and realization of the meaning of life 
The demand that our colleges awaken their 


l 


students is grounded in some very serious 


facts. The externality, mechanism and 


formalism of American education are noto- 


moment our prevail- 


Think 


have counted units, hours and minutes! If 


rious. Consider for a 


ing methods for admission. how we 
a boy has had fifteen units he has been ad- 
mitted and if he had had have 
said that he is not “college material.” The 
rapidly changing plans for entrance are clear 
indications that revolted 
some of the methods prevailing in the past. 


fourteen we 


we have against 


Our system of examinations within colleges 


are scarcely intended to encourage the habit 
f becoming thoroughly at home in any given 
field of knowledge. A student at the 
the first semester takes a set of examinations 


€ nd ol 


ind, if he passes, the grades are piled away 
ke so much wood that has been sawed. H« 
process eight times and we call 
ted.” The 


regulations and statutes produce a wholesom: 


repeats the 


im “educa multiplicity of rules, 
ffect upon the freshmen, if bewilderment is 
The 


spirit of the average class room is rarely in- 


good for the soul of a new matriculant. 


tended to arouse students to new levels of 
thought and _ action. Doubtless if Henry 
Adams were teaching in any first-class 


today, he would say just 
students at Harvard Col- 
seven 


American college 

what he did of his 
ge. “All were respectable, 
years of contact, Adams never had cause to 
complain of one; but nine minds in ten take 


and in 





polish passively like a hard surface; only the 
tenth sensibly reacts.” 

We need not, however, rest the case here 
This generation of students faces prodigious 
lasks not only of national but world wide 
proportions. Mr. Frank Vanderlip’s book en- 
titled “What Happened to Europe” suggests 
the magnitude of the gigantic work that must 
be done. Huge war debts, the demoralization 
of transportation, the disruption of industrial 
processes, the disofganization of 
whole, have created a world situation which 


life as a 
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calls for all of the skill and ability which 
America can produce. Back of these consid 
erations, is the fascinating, challenging fact 
that the present generation of students has 
almost unlimited potentialities for coping 
with these momentous tasks. These poten- 


tialities must be utilized. The colleges simply 


must awaken their students to new compre- 
hensions of the possibilities just ahead. The 
achievements of our armies in the great war 


that marvelous 


American 


substantiate the assertion 


capacities lie dormant in youth 
awaiting only the stimulus of a great cause 
and a great occasion. 

The Century Dictionary says that “stimu- 


late” means to “animate to action or more 


vigorous exertion by 
Surely the 
times speak of “stimulating baths.” The col- 
leges student with a 
quickening, thri' ‘ng environment. .t can only 


some effective motive.” 


motive exists. Physicians some- 


must surround the 


be done by the contact or spfri€é with spirit. 
The still 
touch of a great 


world responds to the quickening 


soul. 
If the colleges are to stimulate their stu- 


dents certain requirements must be met 


First of all, Boards of Trustees, and college 


administrations must place a higher evalua 


tion upon the art of teaching Concretely, 


the salarics of professors must be maintained 
at the point where more self-respect is pos- 
sible And then we must have teachers who 
teach. That is to say, we must have per 





sons who actu: proceed upon the hypothe- 


sis that the thing which counts in the class- 


room is not the amount of material which is 


presented but the actual, positive awakening 
of a human being to some faint understand- 
ing of the responsibility of being alive. Let 
us hope that then we may have students who 
That is to 


without losing the respect of their colleagues 


study say, young men _ who, 


can show actual concern for their under- 


standing of truth and their interpretation of 
life. 
The plea we make is for the simple recog- 


nition of the commonly accepted truths of 


educational psychology. In his work entitled 
“Education and Democracy” (page 46) Pro- 
fessor John Dewey has expressed it this 


“That 
‘telling and being 


way: education is not an affair of 


told’ but an active con- 


structive process, is a princple almost as 


generally violated in practice as it is con- 
ceded in theory.” By some method the col- 
lege of liberal arts must stab its students 
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III 
Again the colleges must reckon seriously 
with the present. ‘The student must be made 
to live in the new day Students have ac- 
quired accuracy and their spirits have been 
thoroughly aroused by the study of Sanskrit. 
(hese results are obtainable by the use of 
many disciplines dealing with the past. Man- 
kind, however, has only just now emerged 


from the most direful cataclysm it has ever 
country will demand of the 
that the 


home in their own day 


experienced Lhe 


colleges, and rightgly so, students 


be thorough y at 
method, the college man must 
stand the 


the present day The 


» 
By SOT 


come to unde great movements of 


war has placed great 
burdens upon mankind everywhere Marvel- 


forces have been liberated. Strange 


ous new 
and mysterious movements have been inau- 
gurated. Great outstanding issues must be 


1 


met and extremely intricate and complicated 


problems must be solved. The facts are not 


at hand. Moreover, the facts, particularly in 


all the social sciences, are not dead, rigid, 
static things which can be tabulated. They 
never congeal. The situation to-morrow will 
be different from what it is today. Conse- 
quently students cannot be sent forth with 
ready made opinions. They must, however, 


become aware of our situation and feel at 


dealing with these gigantic 


can acquire a background upon 


home in ques- 


tions. They 


which sound and substantial judgment can be 


formed as the facts develop and the tenden- 


cies of their day become discernable. 


For eaxmple, every discriminating citizen 


must have some _ real 


for decades to come 
knoweldge of international law and the whole 


, 
' \\ " 

* 

’ d 

' ‘ ‘ M Alb 
‘ ' i the Atlant 
scr that no immunity can a 
the powerful ! of educati 
abor develop otherwise than in cor 
peration Every citizen must ur 
id the labor movement. Beyond thes 
highly important subjects lies the cruci: 
question of the hour. All about us are grouy 


who insist that the ballot box is too slow 


producing results, and that we shall nev 

regular con 
tituted agencies of the government. Ther: 
method « 
The is- 
is quite similar to the one which 


Abraham Lincoln faced in 1861 only it is up- 


achieve social progress by the 


fore, they appeal to the direct 


violence, revolution and destruction. 
sue now 


on a far wider scale and more subtle and in- 
sidious in its operations. Mr. Lincoln raised 
seriously the question whether all republican 
government this inherent 
Must they be too strong for th« 
liberties of their people or too weak to main- 
tain their own existence? That certain groups 
and second 
cannot be questioned. College men of toda) 
should be compelled to think clearly and de- 
cisively upon this paramount issue. Unless 
upon an unqualified, 
unconquerable respect for law and order, 
then only disaster is ahead. 

Doubtless there will be little difference of 
opinion concerning the end to be attained 
but there will be serious disagreement as to 
the methods to be employed in seeking that 
It goes without saying, that we must 


forms of have 


weakness: 


believe the first hope for the 


democracy can insist 


end. 
be prepared in our colleges of liberal arts to 
offer excellent and ‘thorough training in al! 
the social sciences. If a man gets a thorough 
grounding in history and some real under- 
standing of political economy, political sci- 
ence, and sociology he will surely be ready 
in a measure to cope with the main move- 
ments of his day. Likewise, modern languages 
will be essential for the man 
who is real f 


increasingly 
to acquire a 
world tendencies. 


understanding of 
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ild prevali wi q icnt yuld 1 
e respect of h ylleagues and still rai 
th them in groups, large or’ small, his 


ectual difficulties, ther problem wou! { 


I very < icgRe shou d hav 


public forum, where th: 


argely solved. 
vital issues of th 
faced with frankness and candor. JT: 
ild be the high 


ident By 


lay are 
hieve recognition here sh 
st distinction open to a st 


such method, and under the 


some 
guidance of 
some such motive, unl cd possibilities for 


greater effectiveness in college training lie 


must have 


students who understand their own day. The 


before us. However it is done, we 


facts are so elusive, the conditions are so 


fluctuating, and the ramifications of our 


problems are so extensive, that prolonged, 
careful thought is absolutely essential. Stu- 


dents must acquire a habit of mind which 


faithfully in the actual con- 
Such 


mind when he said 


will serve them 


flicts of the world mental equipment 
Bacon must have had in 
“Read not to contradict and confute, nor to 
take for 


discourse, but to 


believe and granted, nor to find 
talk and 


sider.” 


weigh and con- 
IV 
The colleges must inculcate integrity. This 


is a strange utterance It involves no accu- 


sation of the colleges and is not intended to 
establish the 


haracterized our work 


inference that dishonesty has 
Nor is it intended 
to contradict the Socratic doctri that 
knowledge is virtue No doubt, any one who 
really understands life is a man of integrity 
At any rate this seemed to be true until the 
great war 
and character of the 


revealed to us the real motives 
representatives of the 

Prior to that 
that 


“educated villian!” 


Imperial German Government 
there was 


Now 


time we may have believed 


no such thing as an 





ck 
KK | ’ 
plays g G 
ves ] war 

t d ( l p 
(aecr! , ( 
ect s It 
not surprising ( y is 
watching wit ‘ ‘ not sus 
picion, the actual oj tion of our entire edu 
cational system L} inescapable lesson of 
the war that Germany lacked in integrity 
-plain, s r uprightnes Che duplicity and 
mendacity of her diploma epresentatives 
combined with her rey d efforts to elimi 
nate all ethical considerations from interna 
tional re¢ onships sus s statement b 
yond all danger of successful contradiction 
At the present moment, ; nations and al 
mankind trust America Just so America 
must be able to trust her colleges and he: 
educational system as 

Our institutions of higher learning, ther¢ 
fore, must be synonyms for int Today, 
as never before the colliegs of liberal arts 


’ 


must stand for absolute, unqualified devotior 


to the truth In all of the complicated re- 
lationships of a new day when vital issues 
are at stake, all groups and all interests must 


understand that the colleges will teach the 


truth regardless of the¢ nsequences of their 
endowments, their enrollments and _ their 
equipment No man must be permitted to 


suggest that a muzzle be put on a college 


professor so long as he lives in keeping with 


the normally accepted moral standards of the 
community and is a loyal defender of the 


United 


himself 


constitution and government of the 


States. In spite of the effects upon 


I 


his profession, his family and his future, th 
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true professor, in sheer self-respect, must 
know that he can teach the truth as he sees 
it. 

Whole institutions must be saturated with 
this spirit and point of view. Honest work 
must be done in every classroom by every 
student. There should prevail everywhere 
the general, unquestioned assumption that 
every person instinctively maintains a stand- 
ard which requires the finest type of hon- 


esty in every collegiate relationship 

The extremely difficult and highly signifi- 
cant phase of this truth, however, is not only 
that the college should be honest but should 
be accepted and recognized as honest by the 
Therefore, we must avoid all appear- 
We must keep our hands clean 
must be no smoke on our 
garments. We must be able to put into the 
world men who will instinctively and inces- 


people. 
ance of evil. 


There smell of 


santly oppose all forms of social evil and who 
co-op 
looking to t! 


will rate with good movement 


the 


every 


welfare of people as a 


whole. It will not always produce agrecable 
results. Righteousress occasions much dis- 
comfort for large greups of people. The 
rained ciizens of to-morrow wi!l actively 


oppose the business man who profiteers, the 


laboring man who shirks, the politician who 
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sets private gain above public weal, the citi 
zen who selfishly enjoys the blessings o 
democracy without meeting its demands anc 
the who fails to accept hi 
wealth as a He will recogniz 
tha 
policies and principles are not true or fals 
because they are old or new. Therefore, h 
will attack both the radical who forgets th 
wisdom of the past and dreams of an impos 


man of means 


social trust. 


that truth knows no time distinctions, 


sible future and the conscrative who idealize« 
the past and neglects the plain duties of th 


present. 
There are critical days for the college o 
liberal arts. Obviously there is more nec: 


for it today than ever before. It simply mus 
function mightily in the midst of marvelousl) 
Its future is secure if 
even in a students t 
work thoroughly and to think accurately, i 
realizing sense 


fascinating conditions. 


measure, it can train 


it can awaken men to some 
of the meaning and glory of bcing alive, i 
it can their ow: 


day and above all if it can make them met 


enable students to know 
of integrity. 

duties. They the 
the needs of 


These are not new are 


old demands accentuated by 


new day. 
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One of the outstanding features of teaching 
real things in Agriculture in the Maryville 
Teachers College and Nodaway County High 


Schools was a trip to St. Joseph to study 
the workings of the stock yards, packing 
houses, the grain exchange and the flour 


mills. 

The party, approximately 100 students and 
faculty members from the Agriculture classes 
of the College and the various high schools, 
was conducted by W. W. Stanficld of the 
State Teachers College. They arrived in St. 
Joseph, November 21, at ten o'clock. 


Mr. L. R. Sack, manager of the Union 
Stock Yards, and Dr. Gillis of the Federal 
Live Stock Inspection Service, met this 
group of future farmers and stock raisers 


and entertained them with unlimited hospi- 


tality. The inside workings of one of the 





country’s greatest industries was taugh thes: 
students by real teachers in the persons of 
Messrs. Sack and Gillis, who know their sub 
jects from practical standpoint as n 
class room teacher would know them. 
explained the details of handling 
stock from the car to Mistletoe Bacon and 
Premium Hams. 

Dr. Gillis gave a most interesting and in- 
structive lecture and demonstration of Fed- 
eral inspection of live stock. 

At noon the promise of spare ribs and ap 
sauce became a reality, and 100 whetted ap- 
petites did justice to the luncheon as guests 
of the stock yards company, Mr. Sack acting 
as host. 

The Larrabee flour mills was the next ob- 
ject of study. The high oficial who took the 
group in charge and acted as guide saw that 
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he history of wheat from the elevator to the 

our barrel and by-products was clearly re- 
1 

aled. 


Jas. P. Stanfield, Federal Grain Superviser, 
xplained the method of grading grain and a 
sit to the Grain 
uying and selling on 


Exchange where actual 
the board served to 
ustrate the lecture of Supervisor Stanfield 
n marketing of grain on a big scale. 


rhe close of this day marked an epoch in 
» lives of these youngsters. No sane 
n will question the efficiency of such a 
iethod of instruction after talking with one 
them. The twinkle of the cye the 
ecdom of self consciousness in conversa- 
n convinces the most skeptical that Vita- 


per- 


and 
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lized Agriculture method of teaching 


to stay. 


as a 
has come 

A survey of the Wilmington (Del.) high 
the U. S 
makes 


schools by Bureau is interesting 


because it criticisms in a clean cut 


understandable way. It might be interesting 
same criticisms to your school 
well they fit. Here 
defects that 
1. Socialized recitation is very seldom used 


2. No single case was observed among 64 


to apply the 


and see how are thirteen 


surface were found: 


teachers of the inductive approach. 
3. Less-than-needed use 
maps, charts, pictures, etc. 
4. Dry and uninteresting methods. 
5. Too little simulating and inspiring, too 
much driving. 


of visual aids like 





Are You Satisfied With Your Language Instruction? 


Is your language teachirg based on guess work or upon 
needs and interests of children? 


Would you like to know about 


the carefully demonstrated 





Wohlfarth-Mahoney: Self-Help English Lessons 


three book course that is up to the minute with live-wire subject matter 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-:on-Hudson, NEW 


YORKA 2/26 Prairie Avenue 
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6. Little use of project method and little 
sympathy with it 
7. Almost no lesson planning, too much 
unsystematic instruction. 


8. Poor organization of lesson material and 
poor distribution of time among 

9. Too few pertinent and thoughtful ques- 
tions by pupils themselves. 

10. Too few appeals to individual initiative 
and originality. 

11. Too little 
of good work. 

12. Overstress on college 
traditional teaching aimed at college 
nation. 


topics. 


discriminating commendation 


requirements, and 
exami- 


13. Teachers of college preparatory sub- 
jects, especially Latin, are erecting these 
studies into an aristocracy of learning and 


treating other subjects as inferior. 

The Central Clarion is the somewhat high 
of a paper published by the 
pupils of the Cape Girardeau High School. 
From the appearance of the two copies we 
It has eight 
cleanly edited, 
peppy as a 
statement; it 


sounding name 


have seen it lives up to its name 
large pages of 
full of live school 
pepper box. To use its 
“stands for pep, student activity, 
spirit.” To quote it further, “The 
the best high-school paper published in Mis- 


good paper, 


notes and as 
own 
and school 


Clarion is 


souri, ’and “The present school system of 
Cape Girardeau is second to none.” If we 
were disposed to question these statements 


that with such a 
of boosting 


we would have to admit 
student body and 


the statements would soon be true. 


such a spirit 


The Pioneer is a four page publication is- 
sued on the first of each month by the stu- 
dents of the Keytesville High School. The 
first number contains illustrations and inter- 
advertising a three number ly- 
that the high school has con- 
tracted for, news notes, editorials, announce- 
ments and a goodly amount of advertising 
which indicates a substantial co-operation of 
the home merchants. The prominent feature 
of the second number is a report of the 
Chariton County Roundup in which the 
schools of the county figured conspicuously, 
Keytesville winning first place in the school 
exhibits. 

The School Population of Missouri, accord- 
ing to a statement of the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau is 1,037,322, of which number 688,499 
attend school some part of the year. Of the 


esting facts 
ceum course 
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PEDAGOGICAL 
USABLE 
This New Speller meets the requirements 
of the most rigid tests when measured by 
pedagogical standards developed and ap- 
proved by recent investigations and studies. 
Ask 
information if interested in an 
up to date Speller. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Incorporated 
Educational Publishers 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools 
THE 


LATEST 
SIMPLEST BEST 
TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthew’s new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, 

Foods and Cookery, and the Care 
of the House 
More than a _ hundred 
Abundant laboratory 

Project plan 

Published in 192! 

Mailing price $1.40 

BOSTON 623 S. Wabash A.,CHICAGO 
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ildren ranging in age from seven to thir- 
n years 93 per cent are in school. In this 
group Missouri shows an increase in attend- 
ance over that shown in the 1910 census of 


three per cent while the country as a whol 





shows an increase of five per cent. 

A Meeting of the Executive Committee o/ 
the M. S. T. A. was held in Kansas City, 
November 26th, with all members present 


Practical Writing Course 


he following is a brief statement of the 
isiness transacted: 


School Supplies 


The creation of new departments to b: 
Phe ; “— , sed ( Miscellaneous) 


known as “The Department of Visual Educa- 
tion” and “The Department of Elementary 
Supervision” was authorized. 
The purchase of 2000 copies of the Report 
the Committee on the Reorganization of 





Write Nearest Agency 
fee Prices and Gag 


the State Department of Education was 
greed to. This report was made before thi 
Educational Council at St. Louis during the 
recent convention having been previously 
rinted by the Kirksville Teachers College 

The Committee on Standards for School 





DALLAS CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 





Buildings was discontinued after considera- 
tion of a letter from its chairman asking to 
be relieved from work on the committee sct- 


School Drawing Books 


Practical Drawing Modern Arts Course 


School Movement Writing Books 


School Art Materials 
Schoolroom Pictures 


The Report of the Constitutional Cor 


















ting forth his reasons as the fact that the E . : " 

. . 1 S nd ti mmitt 
subject had been worked out in many places tion Comn ttee was read and the Comm 
and that the appropriation for carrying on continued with tl wing memb | 

: . il] “hai lal Bel nt , 
the work of the committee was inadequat« Clyde M. Hill, Chairman; mont | 
7. ' nas Secret: iss T. C. Geeks, Treasur 
The Committee on Citizenship was con- ~°CTSt@ty, M xecks, 1 
; aay ae ~. “—/ 
tinued for another year, all the members be- “®°T8* W. Reavis, J. W Phalman, li 
. z ts ) Elliff an 4 roo 
ian ‘ounesiaiad Martha Letts, J. D. Elliff and L. V. Crook 
The report of the Committee on Pensions shank, members. 
was read and referred to the Code Com- The Committee on Sources of Larger 
mittee. The Pensions Committee was discon- Revenue was appointed as follows: President 
tinued. E. L. Hendricks: Chairmar, G. W. Beswick 
Superintendent Louis Theilman of Breck- and Mrs. Myrtle Threlkeld 
enridge was made a member of the Reading The report of tl Committee on Profes 
Circle Committee for a term ending in sional Standards and Ethics was d and 
November, 1924. discussed and tl llowing committee on 
AN Kind of Arithmeti 
The Alexander-Dewey Arithenetic 
By Gerorcia ALEXANDER, District Superintendent of Indianapolis Schools, and Joun Drwey 
Professor in Columbia. University 
The Alexander- Dewey Arithmetic is an entirely new kind of Arithmetic, essentially a textbook for 

the pupil Fifty per cent of the material is oral. seventy-five per cent is revicw It is an Arithmetic 

the pupil will study with interest and the teacher can teach with enthusiasm. The pupil's number work 

is extracted from his own life activities. Most of the lessons can be worked out by the pupil alon 

Practical short methods are taught Advance work is presented gradually and k ully, interspersed with 


quantities of oral and written exercises and review Three book series. 


Longmans, Green & Company, Publishers, 





2457 Prairie Ave., CHICACO 
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that subject was appointed: Mrs. Eva Case, 
chairman; Miss Emma L. Price and Supt. 
W. F. Hupe. 

The secretary was instructed to write the 
members of this.committee that the Execu- 
tive Committee was anxious to have a defi- 
nite code worked out in keeping with the 
practical provisions of the former reports 
with such additions as may scem good to the 
present committee. 

The following Committee on an Educa- 
tional Article in the New State Constitution 
was appointed: Isidor Loeb, chairman; Geo 
Melcher, S. A. Baker, Uel W. Lamkin and 
Miss Lillie R. Ernst. 

A Legislative Committee was appointed as 
follows: Eugene Fair, chairman; C. H. Mc- 
Clure, C. H. Williams, C. A. Hawkins, C. 
A. Phillips, W. E. Hankins, Sam A. Baker, 
C. A. Cole, S. A. Kruse, Miss Jennie Wah- 
lert, Miss Jane Adams, Mrs. Anna L. Sims, 
Miss Lizzie Pfieffer, C. E. Burton, M. B 
Vaughn and C. C. Carlstead. 

The Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and 
Term of Office was appointed as follows: 
Miss Genevieve Turk, chairman; W. E. Johns 
and Miss Cora Heltzell. 

Dr. Isidor Loeb was recommended as a 
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If you are interested in College Courses in 


MUSIC 


Write for a copy of the October Bulletin of the 


Northwest Missouri 


Teachers College 
Maryville 


It tells you of the two-year Course for Superv’sors of Music, the 


it an Elementary Life 


Teachers’ Certificate. 


Address 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President, or 
W. A. RICKENBRODE, Registrar, 


Maryville, Mo. 
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employment of Mr. F. F. Hawley, formerly 
with the American Book Company, for work 


Luther Hardaway, 315 S. Fifth St., Columbia, 
Mo.; H. W. McCoy, 1015 W. Broadway, Col- 
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gate-at-large to the Constitutional Con- 


ntion. Later it has developed that he can- meee 


a 
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be a candidate. 
The Secretary of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ion was.authorized to handle through th« 


————— 
iding Circle Department a list of Tests SCHOOL ANNUALS 
| Measurements to be sold to the teachers 
| school administrative officers of the “ d ° th 
“a agein tne 
in motion the matter of appointing a Com- * t d B t 
a oe . argest an ) — 
tce on a Co-operative Emp!oyment Bureau Ps 
s postponed to a later meeting. Equipped Art Byatteite 
It was moved and carried that $5.00 be al- 
lowed each member of the Resolutions Com- Photo-Gallery and__ 


ttee who attended the mecting of that Com- 


ttee held on the day preceding the open- Photo-Engraving Shop 


of the convention and that the chairman . Mi 
ad 
allowed his actual expenses for postage in issour'. 
| stenographic work. WRITE US FOR 


PARTICULARS 


Barnes-Crosby Co. 


in the high school field in Missouri. Mac- OF MISSOURS 
Millan’s representatives in Missouri are now: Ol LOCUST — LOUIS, M9? 
> 


The MacMillan Company announces the 








THE Cline Teachers’ Agency 


WEST COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


NEEDS Has Hundreds of Calls for Rural, Write Us 


TEACHERS Giuuausa, ‘New 




















THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


W. J. HAWKINS, Manager Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis 


Call on us to fill mid-year vacancies. We are at the center of the educational 
field and give officials immediate service. Teachers who will be available should 
write for enrollment blank AT ONCE. 
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umbia, Mo.; O. P. Keller, High School Rep- 
resentative, 906 E. Grand Ave., Springfield, 
Mo., and F. F. Hawley, High School Repre- 
sentative, 345 E. Porter St., Marshall, Mo. 


Movable schools are a novel feature in 
California. The fruit industry in certain sec- 
tions of the state make it necessary for many 
families to move frequently in order to keep 
employed. When a group moves the school, 
teacher and equipment moves with them, 
thus avoiding a break in the progress of the 
child’s schooling. The schools are under the 
direct supervision of a department in the 
State Superintendent’s office and are sup- 
ported from State revenue. 


Doctor M. G. Neal, who last year left the 
School of Education of the University of 
Missouri to take up work in the School of 
Education of the University of Minnesota, has 
been re-cmp'oyed by the Missouri School of Sle Manufactured by 
Education and, we understard, has accepted Gis AMERICAN Crayon COMPANY 


the appointmert. He wi.l begin his work £57 402189080; 12 
at Missouri Uriversity with the Summer micah stpmclit er oe 


Term, we are informed. 
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Ready to Deliver Now 


From S. S. And Save 
Headquarters Money 
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Guarantee Deliveries 


Everything Your School Needs. Large Stocks enable Us to Fill 
Orders Promptly. “Our Products Must Make Good or We Will” 


Orders Taken Now, July delivery, September dating. 
Address School Supply Dept. B. 


National Wood Renovating Company 


Manufacturers and Jobbers School Supplies 
Sole Owners and Manufacturers “Casmire Process,” 
For the Sanitary Renovation of School Desks 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1426 Walnut St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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WHY PEOPLE FAIL 


Men fail for various reasons, little and big 


fost men fail because they are lazy. 


To be lazy means to be late, to be sloven- 


y, to be a poor economist of time, to shirk 
responsibility. 


It means to say of anything that is clamor- 


ing to be done: “No, I’m not going to do 


hat, because it isn’t my work.” 


Laziness is at the back of most of the les- 


r reasons for failure. The minor causes are 


lerivatives from that one great major cause. 


It is so easy to dream in the sun and let 


the world go by; to dwadle and procrasti- 


iate,, till one wakes up—too late. 


If you are late, you waste other pceople’s 


time as well as your own. 


yet they haven’t time to be polite. 
ain the forms of ceremony that sweeten life. 


Lazy people have all the time there is, and 


They dis- 


They are grouchy, surly, gruff. It pains 


them to be pleasant, to say thanks, and to 


smile. 


There is pienty of room at the bottom for 


the boy who never has learned to be polite. 


To be deferential is not being servile. It 


s merely to be decently respectful. 
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STATE OF MISSOURI 


State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 


Full collegiate courses in all subjects. 


Opportunities for specialization in Home 
Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, 
Grade and High School Teaching. 


A Modern Commercial Department. 

An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 
Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 
Fee in any department $12.50 for the term. 


State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 














---WHY?--- 


WHY have the presses been unable to print the 


McMurry & Parkins Geographies 


as fast as they were sold? 


WHY did cities and other units adopt these books before they were printed? 
WHY did the State of Nevada adopt them two days after samples were received 


without an agent being present? 


WHY did the State of California, by unanimous vote of the Educational Cabinet and 
the State Board of Education, adopt the MCMURRY AND PARKINS? 


- - BECAUSE - - 


the educational world has faith in the authorship. 
BECAUSE these books have been evolved from the most successful set of geogra- 


phies ever used. 


BECAUSE, pedagogically, mechanically, and scientifically they are the last word in 


geography making. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


PRAIRIE AVE and 25th St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The biggest men are the most unassuming 
and the most unpresuming. 

It is the insignificant pcople fluff 
themselves up with a false and foolish pride 
and are forever orating from the flimsy and 


who 


slippery platform of their own touchy dig- 
nity. 
Failure is generally elective. It  rcsults 


with the man himself to decide whether he 


cares enough for success to pay the price.— 


Associated Press. 


Professor J. D. Elliff, after addressing 


several important educational conventions in 


the south, will spend several weeks with 


Mrs. Elliff in Florida, enjoying a well earned 
vacation. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


NOTES 
Contributed by Mrs. Wm. Ullman, Stat« 
President, and Mrs. Mary Lee Blanken 


ship, Press Chairman. 

Our new Year-book has been sent to the 
president and the secretary of each local cir 
cle. We shall be glad to send a copy to su- 
perintesdents of school who are interested it 
establishing a Parent-Teacher circle in their 
schools. We have tried to make this book 
as helpful and complete as possible, with 





In continuous Talent 


We always keep the quality 


President 


fy 


ooking Service in Missouri since 1910. 
the Largest, Safest, and’ Best |_yceum business in the State. 
higher than the price. 


Community Lyceums 


Now operating 


Booking scason now open. 


THE COMMUNITY LYCEUM BUREAU 


Making a p'ea for Better and Happier communities 


L. O. WALCOTT, Sccretary 


AURORA, MISSOURI 














Professor of Elementary Educaticn, 


Section. 
by practice work. 
the plan of the course. 


CHICAGO 
23 S. Wabash Ave. 





New Publications Which are Making a Record 


ARITHMETICAL ESSENTIALS 
BOOKS ONE, TWO, and THREE 


J. Anprew Drusuet, A.B. Yale 

Teacher of the Pedagogy of Arithmetic in Harris Teachers College, St. Louis 
Marcaret E. Noonan, Ph. D. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

New York University, New York City 


and 
Joun W. Wirtue_ers, Ph.D., Yale 
Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York University, New York City 
This new series of Arithmetics is making a remarkable record all over the country. 
course have been closely identified with school work in Missouri for the last ten or fifteen years. They 
are so well known that undoubtedly school men will want to examine this new course which makes a 
sane use of timed tests, projects, and other new -subjects in the teaching of Arithmetic. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


WituramM D. MILLER 
Superintendent of Schools, Easthampton, Mass 


an 
Harry G. Paut, Ph. D. 
(Columbia University) 

Associate Professor of English, University of Illinois 

This new course in English is the outgrowth of the better speech movement. 
founder and promoter of this movement in the Middle West. 
These books seek to eradicate incorrect habits of speech and establish correct habits of speech 
There are hundreds of lessons in each book devoted to practice in order to carry out 
Grammar is used as a speech corrective and teachers and pupils are led to see 
just where grammar applies in this better speech movement. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


The authors of this 


Dr. Paul is really the 
He is at present president of the English 


For further information address 
NEW YORK 
131 E. 23d St. 
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inite outline of the scope of our work. If 
is carefully read and the suggestions fol- 
wed it should be a valuable help in stimu- 
ing the interest of 
rite to Mrs. Karl 
Springfield, Mo. 


every association. 
Eaton, 1333 Hawthorne 


f 


Our December Bulletin has also been is- 
ed. If the programs printed in it are the 
nd that will fill the nceds of any particular 
hool, every effort will be made to carry 
t your ideas if you will help us to help 


effort to help 


its commn- 


We are making an 
-le be a worthwhile factor in 
We need leaders and we need to 
ss the patrons of the schools 
rt they must playin the real education and 
velo pment of the child. It is only through 
complete co-operation of the home and 
school that the best results can be ac- 
omplished. 


every 


im- 
with the 


Programs play no small part in ths success 
a Parent-Teacher Association. They must 
constructive and interesting. No one can 


rgive being bored. One program arranged 
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How the Fathers 


Can Help is a suggestion to be considered 


entirely bythe fathers on 


The Kirksville Teachers College has issued 


an excellent number of the Rural School 
Messenger devoted exclsively to the work of 
the Parent-Teacher 


in the messenger says: 


Association. An editorial 


“The 
ing to be the 


Parent-Teacher Association is prov- 


most important organization 
ever connected with school work. As a result 
of its influence for better schools, the num- 
ber of local organizations is increasing rap- 
idly. 
the State Teacher’s College durirg the past 
that the 


Many calls for material have come to 


year. Fceling work will continue 
this and that 
come, the Rural School 
to lend some aid through a 


Teacher Association 


year many other calls will 
Messenger will try 
special Parent- 


number. 


The State Teachers College will, as far as 
possible, furnish organizers and speakers for 
special programs. This splendid work should 
go on until every community is backing up 
its school with a local association. And why 


not begin in the rural schools? Will you not 





January First, 


Effective at Once! 
Write for Catalogs and Reduced Price Lists 
Everything for Schools 


Superior School Supply Company, 


1529-31-33-35 Walnut St., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


1922, Prices 











OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics 
offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
TEACHERS may enrol 
ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and their services are still free 
to all schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN when followed exactly, 
fi 


big asset in school, business and social life. 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial 
of the reader 
healthful posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method 


conserves the time of the writer and the time 


tention of modern educators. Follow 
Palmer. Method spelling lesson, and the results 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES are selling in very 


quantities, because they offer the greatest value 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


228 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 


30 Irving Place; New Yory City. 





and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is still 
provided with 
for the complete correspondence course 


immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the 
both subjects will be highly gratifying 
greatly increased 


individual copies of our manual OTHER 
upon payment of the small fee of 


leads to enduring handwriting, which becomes a 
speed and is as plain as 
Palmer Method 


print Thus, it 
Penmanship compels 


Penmanship are attracting more and more the at 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
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make it your aim to put a Parent-Teacher 
Association into every district?” 


During the morth of Fcbruary, circles all 
over the State will celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the Congress 
of Mothers, which has for 
century devoted its energies and interests ex- 
fittirgly ob- 


a quarter of a 


clusively to child welfare. To 
serve this occasion the Missouri 
N. C. M. and P. T. A. has had 


pageant setting forth the aim sard accomp- 


Branch of 
written a 


lishments of our organization in a most at- 
tractive The National Board has 
accepted the Pageant with the highest com- 


manner. 
mendations, and it is hoped that many cir- 
cles will present the production in commer- 
ation of the was recently pre- 
sented in Spring‘icld, hundred 
school children participated and was a suc- 
artistically and financially. The 
given on two and to 
We are sure that every city 


occasion. It 
when cight 
cess both 
Pageant was nights 
large audiences 
giving the pageant will be well paid for their 
efforts. 


Doctor I. B. Krause, the new Director of 








School Furniture 


School Supplies 


We carry a large stock in our Kan- 
sas City Warehouse and ship same day 
we receive your order. 


Catalog Sent Free on Request 
Exclusive Distributors in 
Missouri 
for 
Smith Heating and Ventilating Plants, 
Smith Sanitary Chemical Closets. 
Smith Sanitary Bubbler Fountains, 


lf it’s for a School, 
We Have It 


Midwest School Supply Co. 
The House of Quality 


1320-1322 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








_ 


mer. 


-& 


G. E. HOOVER, Registrar. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


Warrensburg, Missouri 


Is typical of the best teachers’ college of the United State. 
in 1871; has trained over 57000 students. 

2. Now has new fire-proof buildings, fan-heated in winter and fan-cooled in sum- 
Owns a demonstration farm and possesses well equipped laboratories. 


Its Faculty of fifty men and women guarantee graduates good positions. 
Winter quarter begins December 5, 1921. 


Opened its doors 


E. L. HENDRICKS, President 
C. A. PHILLIPS, Dean. 











Factory: North Manchester, Indiana 





The Peabody School Furniture Company 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 
Also SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


and CHURCH SEATING 

Complete Catalog sent upon request. 
Addrass 

Tie Peabody School Furniture Company 





TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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- t Bureau of Child Hygiene at Jefferson " . a 
s has made it possible for every Parent- Texts That Will Modernize and 
; leacher Association in Missouri to secure Mak Effi . t 
m +] assistance of trained Child Welfare e icien 
4 Specialists. Any place where the Parent- Lippincott’s HORN ASHBAUGH SPELLING BOOK 
— Associati ill ioe theo ier ee The product of nine studies, representing over 
: mer 4 waarmee wi MAK the ae necessary 800,000 running words of correspondence, including 
angements for them, these Federal Health the recent sclentfle reecarches of major importance 
workers will come and give practical demon- The book which has done to the old spelling metl 
® trations of all phases of child and infant ods what gun and powder did to the bow and arrow 
‘ ‘ aiesdiie soumneel tant r Haviland’s MODERN PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
B ca including pre-natal lectures. HEALTH—2 books 
; E $ : The primer and first book give the eat of the im 
4 fissouri rural districts are no longer portant study in story form, but each chapter is 
i dicapped because they have no library supplemented with projects and questions covering 
‘ because they cannot visit one as often as things to do, things to think about and things to 
2 sy a . : ey —e remember 
ike. The Mis i Librar ssion : ; 
; like . ee brary Commissio Lennes-Jenkins’ APPLIED ARITHMET!C—3 book series 
i Jefferson City will send a traveling library The problems are really applied to life experiences 
. Ww its many interesting books and pictures and the drill and review work produces unusual 
any rural community in the State, upon class results. Helpful Teachers’ Editions 
st Lefferts’ AMERICAN LEADERS—2 book series 
re ucst. 
: - History through lives; biographies that arouse a 
- . - knowledge thirst Graded to extend and develop i 
— Seren raniee - i 2 . 
Out State Organizer, Mrs. A. B. Sherwood, the child a power of assimilation and historical 
has been visiting in Southwest Missouri for sense; a real love of constructive Americanism 
past few weeks and has organized eleven Jones’ KEEP WELL STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
ind enthusiastic circles Health Stories for the youngsters Adopted as 
" = iid basic texts in several states 
Did you ever notice that one’s artificial J.B. LIPPINCOTT TCOMPANY 
gh at an ancient fun is sometimes very East Washington Square 2126 Prairie Avenue 
- spiciously hearty? Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, It. 
YOUR MAP NEEDS Two Problems Confront 
Can be selected quickly, safely and with genuine sat- Every Teacher 
isfaction from the comprehensive and well-known 
“5 t h t Li ” First: How to arouse the pupils interest in 
OnNSIONn-Nysirom Line a subject 
er . intair } j res 
of Maps, Charts and Globes Second: How to maintain that interest 
throughout the course 
Whether you contemplate buying for immediate use, 
r if you are considering your needs for the future, ’ 
t will pay you to write us for any one or all of WALSH $ BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
the fol . 
ollowing descriptive catalogs By Joun H. Watsu 
me yy ee and Astronomy Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
, arts. 
=~ = New York City 
No. H 2I—HISTORY—American, English, Medieval ; 
— and oe 7. Ancient and Script- solves both problems. It creates interest 
ae Maps, Charts and from the very beginning because it deals 
: with “real life” problems 
No. B 2!—BIOLOGY—Anatomy, Physiology, Botany 2 
and Zoology Charts. It holds attention throughout the course 
No. because it presents essentials in such a way 














CHECK MAIL 
WHAT THIS 
You AD 
NEED TODAY 


G 2i—GRADE SCHOOL Maps, Charts and Globes 





A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Iil. 








that they enter into the student’s everyday 
activities, which enables him to readily com- 
prehend the necessity and desirablity of such 


training. 
Bound in cloth; illustrated; 496 pages. .$1.40 
The Gregg Publishing Co. 


BOSTON 
LONDON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Do You Know How to Behave? 


No, this is not a joke. So many people do not know how to behave, do not know the right thing to 
do at the right time, do not know the right thing to say at the right time. They are always embarrassed 
and ill at ease in the company of others. They make mistakes that cause strangers to misjudge them». 
Pretty clothes and haughty manner cannot hide the fact that they do not know how to behave. 

AT THE DANCE, at the theatre, as a guest or in public—wherever we chance to be, people judge us 
by what we do and say. They read in our actions the story of our personality. They see in our man.- 
ners the truth of our breeding. To them we are either well-bred or ill-bred. They credit us with as 
much refinement and cultivation as our manners display—no more. 

Very often because they are not entirely sure, because they do not know exactly what is correct and 
what is incorrect, people commit impulsive blunders. They become embarrassed, humiliated. They know 
that the people around them are misjudging them, under-estimating them. And it is then that they re- 
alize most keenly the value of etiquette. 

Etiquette means correct behavior. It means knowing just what to do at the right time, just what to 


say at the right time. 
Young Folks Encyclopedia of Etiquette 


By Emily Holt 

YOUNG FOLKS’ This Bovk of Etiquette is recognized as one of the most dependable and 
ENCYCLOPEDIA reliable authorities on the conduct of good society. This splendid work has 
OF ETIQUETTE entered thousands of homes, solved thousands of problems, enabled thousands 

of people to enter the social world and enjoy its peculiar privileges. To have 
it in the home is to be immune from all embarrassing blunders, toc know ex- 
actly what is correct and what is incorrect, to be calm in the assurance that 
one can mingle with people of the highest society and be entirely well-poised 
and at ease. 

There are interesting and valuable chapters on correct dress, on how to in- 
troduce people to each other, on the lifting of the hat, the usual everyday 
courtesies You may often have wondered what the correct thing was to do on 
a certain occasion, under certain puzzling circumstances. The Book of Etiquette 
solves all problems—-from the proper way to eat corn on the cob, to the correct 
amoimt to tip the porter in a hotel. 

Your Library is rot complete without The Encyclopedia of Etiquette, 500 
pages Cloth Bound, 1 cice $1.75 

? Whai would you'do, for instance? 
Do you know the correct and cul- | you were not asked to dance at a ball and wished 
tured way to make introductions? to avoid being a wallflower? 

° 


if you made an embarassing blunder at a formal af- 
fair and found yourself suddenly conspicuous? 


? ! you received a wedding or a birthday gift from some 
What should the gentleman say one who had not been invited to the entertainment? 


when the music ceases and he must you overturned a cup of coffee on your host 
leave one partner to seek another? table linen? 


How should the young man who calls If you were introduced to a noted celebrity and were 
for the first time be entertained? left alone with him, or her? 

SCHOOL PENNANTS OR BANNERS 

School or University Pennants of any 

design or color can be made on special 

order. The cuts on this page give some 

good idea for these pennants and ban- 

ners. In sending your order specify de- 

sign number, colors and size. In order- 

ing banners send us a sketch. 


LET US MAKE A PENNANT FOR 
YOUR SCHOOL 
Pennants Make Excellent Prizes 


PRICES Sizes Styles No. Styles No. Styles No. 
Prices given are figured on the basis Inches 440,A1908 540, 910 
of 1 Pennant. If ordered in quantities of 3 or 9x27 $ £ 
more at the same time we allow a discount of 12x30 a 3 
10 per cent from following prices. Pennants are 13x36 ‘ d 1.80 
priced on same amount of work and lettering 15x36 h 
as shown in illustrations... If you do not find 18x45 35 7 
a) 


the design wanted described on this circular 20x50 
send us a sketch and we wil be glad to make Where no price is given in the above list indicates 
a quotation. that style cannot be made in that size. 


‘ccs Biv The Missouri Store Company “yw.” 


Catalog 

















. 
Do you know the correct behavior 
for public places? 

> 


State Depository For Library Books 
On Orders Under $3.00 Add 10c For Postage 
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The Baking Powder Biscuit Page 


Chicago, Jan. 1, 1922 


To Domestic SCIENCE TEACHERS: 


The secret of making light Baking Powder Biscuits is found in four facts: 


(1) To “cut in” the shortening. Less air is squeezed or pressed out of sifted 
mixture as when fingers are used. Also when shortening is melted from heat 
of fingers, more flour is worked into dough, thus toughening it. 

(2) To add just enough liquid to make a soft dough, and mix it lightly and just 
enough to combine the flour and liquid. Handling after that toughens. 

(3) To have the oven hot enough. If cooked in too slow an oven the gas will 
escape before it has done its work. 

(4) To use a good baking powder. Why not Calumet? 


Standard Baking Powder Biscuit 


4 cups flour. 

4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder. 

1 level teaspoon salt. 

1 or 2 tablespoons butter or lard. 

About 2 cups of milk or water, more or less, enough to mix a very soft dough. 


Sift the flour, salt and baking powder together thoroughly. Rub in shortening with 
fingers, flexible knife known as spatula or rounding edge of a large spoon. With a 
little practice the spatula or spoon can be made to do better work than the fingers. 
Add milk or water, as cold as possible, mixing to a very soft dough. Mix with a 
spoon or flexible knife, in preference to using the warm hand. Turn dough on a well- 
floured board, and roll out lightly till half an inch thick. Cut into biscuits and lay in 
baking pan, not too closely. Bake in hot oven from 12 to 15 minutes. 


Twin Biscuits 
Make dough as for Standard Biscuit. Roll a little less than half an inch in thickness. 


Brush over with melted butter, and put together in pairs. Bake in quick oven 12 to 
15 minutes. 


Graham Biscuit 


Make a dough the same as for Standard Biscuit, using half Graham and half white 
flour. Many persons prefer all Graham flour. All or part entire wheat flour can be 
used in the same way. 

Calumet Biscuit 


4 cups of sifted pastry flour 

4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
1 level teaspoon of salt 

2 rounding tablespoons of butter or lard 
¥% cup of milk 

¥% cup of water 


Sift flour once, then measure, add salt and baking powder and sift three times, rub 
shortening in with fork or spoon, add milk and water, turn out on a well- floured 
board and roll one inch thick, cut and bake in a quick oven about 12 to 15 minutes. 


Yours for Biscuits Even Better than Mother Made 


Calumet Baking Powder Company 


4100 Fillmore Street Chicago, Illinois 


























ARE YOU A FORWARD.- 
LOOKING TEACHER? 


If you are a forward-looking teacher, you will not be satisfied with your 
present education. You will try to improve your education and train yourself 
for better work and a higher position. 


It is a long time until the Summer Session at the University of Missouri 
begins, but before you are fully prepared the time will be here. This term will 
open about the middle of June. Begin to get ready now to attend. 


The Scope of the Summer Session Term 


In addition to offering teachers the general educational advantages which 
the courses of the regular session represent, The University of Missouri en- 
deavors to provide in its Summer Session for all those who have special inter- 
ests of either a practical or theoretical kind. 


Superintendents, principals, high school teachers, grade and rural teachers, 
teachers of vocational subjects, teacher-training teachers, manual arts teachers, 
graduate students in education and regular students will find courses directly 
related to their special needs. 


Why Leave Missouri to Attend Summer School? 


There is no sufficient reason why any teacher should leave Missouri to at- 
tend school this summer. If you intend to go to school this coming summer, do 
not plan to go elesewhere until you have seen the Summer Session Announce- 
ment of the University of Missouri. 


These Summer Session Announcements are for free distribution to all per- 
sons who desire them. Your name may already be on the University’s mailing 
list, but if by March 1 you have not received a copy of this announcement, one 
will be sent to you immediately if you write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA 


























